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CHAPTER IV 


RACTICAL philosophy, or the 
faculty of bearing the greatest 
evils with an uncomplaining 
heart, is certainly a great bles- 
sing to a person who has no 


support to lean upon but the! 


daily exercise of his wits or 


the labor of his hands. For 


the want of this necessary in- | 


gredient of character, how 

many persons drag through a 

melancholy and tedious exis- 

tence continually enveloped in 

clouds and mist. It cheers the 

otherwise disconsolate hearth 
of the widow and orphan, it makes lighter the 
labor of the working man, and hovers in the form 
of an angel over the couch of disease. 
is a vast difference between this kind of philoso- 
phy and recklessness—that companion of the vile 
and the dissipated. Instead of softening, the lat- 
ter hardens the heart—instead of nerving it against 
great necessities and unexpected misfortunes, it 
renders it insensible to honorable feelings and the 
impulses of humanity, 


The character of Ashdale was formed on the 
basis of recklessness, though he had not yet quite 


arrived at its refinement. There was no mental 
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But there | 


philosophy in his manner of submitting to mis- 
fortune or overcoming difficulties—in fact he had 
not sufficient courage to encounter them, but fled 
from them at first sight to the companionship of 


| 


idle associates. There were shrewd prognostica- 
tions of his ruin among the more reserved of the 
profession, and a few maiden ladies were already 
sure that the Evil One had a mortgage upon his 
spiritual portion, and mae sad prophecies respect- 
jing the hour of foreclosure. Still Frank was not 
|so far advanced upon the broad road but that a 
| small matter might have turned the scales of for- 
te either for or against him. We are ourselves 





inclined to think that Fate had grown out of pa- 
| tience with him as being an intractable fellow who 
| broke his leading-strings at least once a day upon 


| an average, though she had not entirely given up 


| the expectation of seeing him hurrying to the 
grand tableau of his destruction ; and she chuckled 
with evident delight when she had succeeded in 
putting him in possession of a competence suffi- 
cient to last him a long way on his journey. 
Whatever may be the opinions of others, however, 
we still think that his sudden rise to opul nce 
| arrested him somewhat in his small career of dis- 
sipation ; it at least surprised and astonished him, 
so that when placed upon the giddy height, and 
he began to look upon the swarming world below, 
it caused him to pause in a progress that was at 











least doubtful. He was to be introduced to a new 
sphere—to form new associations—to take a new 
direction in his journey. 

We doubt the good sense of Mr. Burney in 
wishing to introduce to his family circle a young 
man whose reputation was, to say the best of it, 
questionable. But Avarice is a strange god who 
claims from his devotees sacrifices the most singu- 
Jar and unnatural. Some persons might suppose 
that Mrs. Burney would have shown her husband 
the hazard of introducing to their daughter a per- 
son of Ashdale’s character and habits, particular- 
ly with a view of his becoming asuitor—it would 
at least have been pioperto have known more of the 
man before tempting him with a bait so attractive ; 
but Burney was one of those individuals who man- 
age to have their own way without insisting 
upon it, and his wife had learned, by an experi- 
ence of twenty years, not to interpose her argu- 
ments in opposition to his wishes, She was one 
of those suffer-and-groan women who have not 
the moral courage to support their notions by ar- 
gument or positive opposition. Her grievances 
were all moaned out in a spiritual manner, in her 
closet in secret. She was devoutly pious, but she 
carried her religious feelings into all her thoughts 
and actions, As officer of aship, instead of order- 
ing the men aloft at the approach of a storm, she 
would have left all sail standing, and ordered them 
below to pray that the wrath might be turned 
aside, Mr. Burney was playing for a stake of 
considerable importance, and was possessed of that 
desperateness of character that induced him to 
venture heavily for the game. He was willing 
that Ashdale, with a handsome little fortune, 
should win his daughter, but he would have des- 
pised Ashdale with no resources beyond his mis- 
erable profession. He knew by experience that a 
lawyer without noticable ability had but a small 
chance of making a reputation for himself, or 
bread for a family. The profession was intended 
to rank among the first, but it had been injured 
by members who were only fit to wheel a barrow 
or peddle tape. A foolish objection in many pa- 
rents that their sons should become mechanics, 
and a contemptible pride in too many young men, 
that forbids them to apply themselves to labor, 
has done much to degrade the profession of the 
law ; this fact its most valuable and talented mem- 
bers are aware of, 

We shall see how that Ellen isto be left to the 
protection of her own powers of self-govern- 
ment, Considering the doubtful character of Ash- 
dale, the censurable ambition of her father and 
the weakness of her mother, we must look upon 
the situation of the young girl somewhat like the 
condition of a ship amid breakers—nothing but a 
firm will and watchful eye can save her. 
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The day of Ashdale’s expected arrival in Phila- 
delphia was ushered in by a cloudless sunrise, and 
the inmates of Mr. Burney’s house were stirring 
with the earliest notes of Ellen’s pet canary, 
Cards of invitation had been sent to several of 
the favorite friends of the family for an evening 
party. Mr. Burney found no business of suffi- 
cient importance to detain him at the office. Half 
the day passed away in a complete flurry and 
bustle that illy comported with the dignity of an 
American republican. Nothing was thought of 
or talked of but Ashdale, though Ellen took but 
little interest in the proceedings further than to 
amuse herself with her father’s zeal and her mo. 
ther’s patient and prayerful suffering—her sub- 
missiveness to what she considered a temptation 
of Providence. 

In the meantime Ashdale had succeeded in pro- 
curing the loan of five hundred dollars on the re- 
presentations of his being the heir of Mr. Drim- 
ple and the security of his own note—the latter 
of course depending entirely upon the certainty of 
the former. It would not be possible to tell the 
exact state of Frank’s feelings upon so large an 
inerease of his cash capital. It was certainly the 
first time he had ever possessed more than one 
quarter of the amount, and as he received his 
friend’s check on the Bank of America for the 
amount of the loan, he felt a glow of pleasure 
such as often thrills the heart of the poor youth 
when he dreams of finding some hidden treasure 
of inestimable value. He hurried at once to the 
bank, anxious to gloat upon the reality of so large 
a sum, and as he presented his check to the pay- 
ing teller, he gazed into that gentleman’s face ina 
manner that seemed to say—I wonder if he is not 
surprized that I should have a check for so large 
an amount. Taking the package of bills that was 
handed out to him, he selected one of fifty dol- 
lars, and presenting it to the teller politely asked 
him if he would have any objection to give him 
gold for it. His accommodation was granted with- 
out any reply, and pocketing his money, Frank 
hurried to his own room to arrange his plans for 
further proceedings, 

Who can conceive the thousand ideas that throng 
upon the mind of a young man possessing health, 
activity, and buoyancy of spirits, on suddenly 
learning that he has become the heir of immense 
wealth! What dreams of fetes, balls, excursions 
in the country and tours to foreign lands! What 
visions of luxury, what happy meetings with 
friends, what delicious hours of love, what glori- 
ous gleamings of the future! The poor, though 
aspiring, youth, who toils his lone way through 
life without one sympathetic heart to throw balm 
and sweetness upon the lazy hours, pines uncom- 
| plainingly in his secluded apartment, blessed only 
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with that glimmering hope that leads the eyes of 
the religious enthusiast to wander amid the dis- 
tant stars and think of Heaven. His heart may 
have found its idol in a sphere too exalted for 
humble poverty to reach, while he kneels ata 
distance, a devout and silent worshipper. The 
star moves on serene and bright, but its light 
shines coldly on him, serving only to make more 
palpable the gloom that everywhere surrounds 
him, Oh, the treasure of rich thought and deep 
feeling that goes out from the brain and heart to 
Heaven from beneath humble roofs in the pulse- 
less hour of night as atoning spirits for 

—‘ Man’s first disobedience, and the fruits 

Of that forbidden tree, Whose mortal taste 

Brought Death into the werld, and all our wo.” 


The poor man is cursed when he becomes ambi- 
tious beyond his powers of gratification, and dis- 
appointment brings distrust and a host of attendant 
spirits of evil. 

When Ashdale had retired to the privacy of his 
own room his mind was filled with confused im- 
ages. In his imagination there seemed no bounds 
to the tolerable fortune that had so mysteriously 
fallen to him. No idea of limit once crossed his 
mind, and he was only grateful to Providence for the 
boon so far as it would enable him to purchase 
personal gratification. Pleasure he had already 
adopted as his god; his mother for the moment 
was forgotten, and choosing a cigar from a box 
that lay upon the table, he lighted it, and sitting 
down, he placed his feet in a second chair and 
was soon in a blessed state of self-congratulation. 
He was not long, however, destined to enjoy the 
pleasure of so delightful a revery,for ere he had half 
finished his first cigar, his cogitations were inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Tom Carlton and Wal- 
den, who congratulated him upon his good for- 
tune, and invited him to visit the theatre with 
them in the evening to see the performance of 
Mrs. Centlever’s delightful comedy of ‘ The 
Wonder.” 

“Well, | don’t know,” said Frank. ‘I an- 
swered Mr. Burney’s letter yesterday, promising 
to be in Philadelphia by the 14th instant at the 
furthest. If I should not be there to-morrow it 
may be a disappointment to him; and if I visit 
the theatre with you to-night it is doubtful if I 
should be up in season in the morning to take the 
boat.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” replied Carlton, ‘* what mat- 
ters the difference of a day? You must go with 
us to-night ; besides, the performances are to be 


for the benefit of the beautiful and accomplished | 


Miss Phillips; and what a bill too: The Wonder! 


Violante, Miss Phillips, and Abbott as Don Felix. | 
Then there is Balls as Young Fickle in ‘ The, 








Weathercock,’ and Tactic in ‘ My Fellow Clerk.’ 
Won't you go ?—don’t say no!” 

** But, Carlton, | do not see how I can.” 

**T thought,” said Walden, ‘ that you were an 
enthusiastic admirer of the lady.” 

** Yes,” rejoined Carlton, “and you formerly 
were at the Park every evening of her perform- 
ance. Surely, you have derived so much pleasure 
from witnessing her delineations of character that 
you cannot refuse your countenance at her benefit.” 

“It is hard to tell what I would not refuse this 
afternoon. You have interrupted me in a delight- 
ful little waking dream, wherein I was much 
pleased with number one—that is, with myself.” 

** In that case,” said Carlton, “‘ you can finish 
the dream at convenience on a future occasion. 
All accounts must be balanced, and it is possible 
that at some future time you may awake from a 
dream wherein you were particularly displeased 
with number one—that is, with yourse'f.” 

‘Jt is quite possible,” sighed Frank, ‘If we 
could only read the future as we cana book, it 
would be curious to know how many would have 
the courage to look into its mysteries.” 

‘* Oh, there are many,” replied Carlton. ‘ There 
is just enough of recklessness in the human com- 
position to defy all the imps of old Moloch, For 
myself, if by looking in that mirror I could see 
the picture of my future revealed to me, I would 
confront it as boldly as I would my—my—” 

** Your tailor, I suppose you wanted to say,” 
interposed Ashdale, ‘‘1 congratulate you upon 
your bravery, although it smacks a little of egot- 
ism, which isa bad ingredient of character. Many 
other faults are sufferable because they afflict no 
one but the possessor; but an egotist must be a 
miserably unhappy fellow himself, and he certain- 
ly possesses the rare quality of annoying others 
to the utmost stretch of their good nature, and 
winds up at last with making himself contempti- 
ble. He is shunned as a pestilence and detested 
like the itch. If you wish for friends, Carlton, 
avoid becoming an egotist.” 

“*Upon my word, dear Walden,” said Carlton, 
“Frank isa tolerable lecturer, Suppose we in- 
duce him to take a room for the purpose of deliv- 
ering a lecture upon the formation of character ?” 

. Tam afraid,” replied Walden, ‘ that it would 
prove a bad speculation. The example of our 
Mentor would be very likely to do more mischief 
in a month than his instruction would repair in a 
year.” 

" « You are welcome to your jest, gentlemen ; 
but I doubt if your remark, Walden, will illus- 
trate an argument, Our most successful lecturers 
are those whose information has been acquired by 
personal experience. It is absolutely necessary 
that your temperance lecturer, for instance, must 
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be, or must have been, a drunkard. Experience 
is better than theory, A man must practice hard 
drinking, late revels, pot-house and brothel brawls 
-—he must suffer racking head-aches, griping 
pains, watch-house or prison discipline, poverty, 
despair, starvation and delirium tremens before he 
can graduate as a first class temperance lecturer. 
Such men are successful, Such men speculate 
upon their own shame and degradation; they do 
not blush to confess themselves brutes—that they 
have blasphemed their Creator, beaten their wives, 
driven their children into the street to beg money 
for themselves to purchase rum with—or that they 
have slept amid the filth of docks and alleys, and 
picked crusts of bread and bones from the gutters 
to appease the gnawings of a diseased stomach. 
These men glut upon the applauses of the mob at 
the recitation of habits that would disgrace the 
filthiest beast. They delight in being gazed at as 
a creature once sunk below the meanest of God- 
created things, and when the scenes of reality do 
not furnish a depth low enough for them, they 
tax their invention for a lower still.” 

‘© You do not mean,” said Carlton, ** to be un- 
derstood that a recital of such scenes will have no 
effect to deter amateur drinkers from plunging into 
smilar hells of misery ?” 

‘I do mean that precisely—or, in other words, 
I do not believe such to be the proper method of 
working out a permanent reform. ‘The mission is 
not to be fulfilled by the loud trumpetings and 
passionate declamation of a few reformed drunk- 
ards, but by the low and quiet voice of public 
opinion—not by arbitrary legislation, but by the 
moral force of a community.” 

«s Can we ascertain,” said Carlton, ‘* whether 
you are an advocate for or against temperance? 
or if either, whether you intend to advocate by 
example or declamation ?” 

«‘T am a friend to temperance, at the same time 
that I am fond of my brandy and water, my 
whiskey toddies, my juleps, and all those little 
accompaniments to good fellowship. I am not 
afraid, because I take an occasional glass with a 
friend, that I shall ever become a toper.” 

** Ah, those accompaniments to good fellow- 
ship, occasional glasses with a friend, and those 
innocent frolics have ruined many a good fellow 
—made miserable many a wife, fatherless many 
a child, and have ran away with many a good 
fortune. Very few men have ever commenced 
drinking without confidence in their ability to stop 
inside of drunkenness, For my part, I am as 
fond of those things as yourself, and am willing 
to risk the consequences. It is like gambling—if 
I win, I think myself fortunate; if I lose, it is 
one of the chances I calculated on when I com- 
menced playing ; so let this end our discussion on 








temperance, for [ presume that neither of us cares 
a straw for the principle. Life is a short journey; 
we can never escape its ills, and consequently it 
is great folly always to be looking ahead for them, 
watching for their approach.” 

‘| think you are right, Carlton,” said Walden, 
who had not paid much attention to the conversa- 
tion, but sat tapping his boots witha ratan, “By 
the way, have you paid Ashdale the champagne 
supper which you lost on his exploit of the ring- 
let the otherday? I think I was one of the party, 
and am consequently interested.” 

“We will have it to-night, after the first piece 
is over,” , 

‘* A late hour for a supper, but I suppose we 
are not to be particular as to the style, are we, 
Ashdale ?” 

“Oh, no. <A bottle or two of champagne, 
oysters got up in Windust’s best style, etceteras 
included, will satisfy me. It was not of course 
expected that it would be a supper at the City 
Hotel. But you must recollect that I am obliged 
to leave in the morning “or Philadelphia.” 

“Oh, we will not ferget that of course,” said 
Carlton; ‘* but I do not see the importance of the 
difference between being there to-morrow or the 
day following. By-the-bye, I was told by my 
sister that you met the heroine of your Broadway. 
adventure at the Academy of Design the same 
afternoon that you accosted her.” 

‘I did, and I assure you that I never felt so 
confused before in my life. She was in company 
with an acquaintance of mine, Miss Edgeville, 
who did me the honor of an introduction. She 
blushed deeply, which convinced me that she re- 
cognized me, though nothing was said by either 
party on the subject. At one moment I hada 
great mind to explain the whole affair, and make 
an apology. She is very attractive, and seems to 
be a young lady of excellent disposition and buoy- 
ant spirits. But how came your sister acquainted 
with the affair—I mean, how knew she that [ met 
her at the Academy ?” 

«* She called upon Caroline the following day— 
Miss Edgeville was with her—will not that ac- 
count for the source of my sister’s information.” 

‘* Easy enough, I perceive. No doubt | was 
handled without gloves.” 

“To be sure. You were everything, from an 
impertinent puppy to a reckless dissipated young 
rake. Some would have called for assistance and 
had you chastised, and one old maid, I am told, 
said that had it been herto whom you had spoken, 
she would have beaten you over the head and ears 
with her parasol, As you ran so great arisk, | 
have no objections to standing the supper, provid- 
ed you go to the theatre with me in the first 
place.” 
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«Considering the oceasion, I think I will go,” 
said Ashdale. 

“Then,” replied Carlton, ‘“* we will meet you 
ir an hour in the lobby. Be sure that you are 
punctual,” 

“« Never fear that,” said Ashdale, “I shall have 
nothing to do but wait for the expiration of the 
interim,” 

Carlton and Walden took their departure, leav- 
ing Ashdale in the possession of one hour’s com- 
munion with himself. 

How will you define such a character as Ash- 
dale’s? What must be the end of a young man 
who has a just and clear perception of right and 
wrong, who understands all the higher attributes 
of morality, who is capable of reasoning with 
singular logic and perspicuity upon the abstract 
principles of purity and truth, or of representing 
vice in her most disagreeable and hateful deform- 
ity, and yet has not that strength within himself 
necessary to steer clear of the breakers and shoals 
that continually threaten the safety of youth? 
Yet such was the character of Ashdale. He was 
aware of the consequences of folly and error—he 
appreciated the perfection and beauty of virtue— 
he could be eloquent in defence of the latter or in 
deprecating the former; but his self-confidence 
was such as to lead him into associations that 
could not fail in the end to contaminate. He 
always believed it to be in his power to escape the 
snare whenever he saw that the danger was too 
great. Like the moth, he delighted to play round 
the flame that was created for his destruction. We 
shall see if he gets his wings burned, 


CHAPTER V. 


AsupaLe, at the time appointed, met his friends in 
the lobby of the Park, and in a few minutes they 
were seated in the boxes. The curtain rose to a 
large audience, and the favorite actress was receiv- 
ed with tumults of applause, which she acknow- 
ledged with grace and feeling. The play proceed- 
ed in capital style, and the actors were in fine 
spirits. Abbott performed with uncommon viva- 
city, and the accomplished and beautiful star of 
the evening never appeared to more advantage. 
The dress circle presented an array of beauty and 
fashion that might have vied with the regal splen- 
dor of an European court—delicate forms, pale- 
tinted cheeks, eyes that swam in a world of heart- 
felt passion, speaking lips—all grades of that gen 
tle sex, irom the lily-bud of maidenhood to the 
blown rose of swelling womanhood—every shade 
of that perfection which causes man such ecstacy 
to gaze on. 

**Do you observe,” whispered Ashdale to Carl- 
ton, ‘* that beautiful young lady in the front seat 








of the box next to us? She is the daughter of 
one of our wealthiest merchants. I believe she is 
engaged to be married to the gentleman on her 
left, he on her right is a brother—a reckless fel- 
low whom you may mark as on the high seas of 
destruction Is shenot beautiful? Note how the 
color radiates in her cheeks—the eloquence and 
feelings which her dark eyes indicate—the tide- 
heaving of that swelling chest where sleeps a 
world of passion.” 

*‘T have observed her,” replied Carlton, ‘and 
acknowledge that she merits all the praise that 
you have so enthusiastically lavished upon her. 
I know the family by reputation. Mr, - is 
reputed to be worth half a million. His children 
will be left wealthy, though his son may run 
through half a fortune before he arrives at the 
age of twenty-five. He dissipates strongly, and 
when excited by the excesses of the table, is apt 
to be quarrelsome and abusive. He affects the 
‘fancy,’ and once picked a quarrel with a young 
man, and beat him most unmercifully, for no other 
reason than because he caught him looking at his 
sister (perhaps rather too impertinently) one eve- 
ning when they were together at a concert.” 

‘“«T perceive,” said Ashdale, “ that you are bet- 
ter acquainted with him thanIT am, I am not on 
speaking terms with him, though I once did some 
business for his father, I have never learned any 
thing respecting his peculiarities, further than 
what I gathered from seeing him occasionally in 
public places, and of his talent for the ‘ fancy’ | 
was entirely ignorant.” 

The play proceeded in fine spirit. The audi- 
dience was in good humor, and the actors felt the 
inspiration of the scene. Ashdale, however, 
could not withdraw a large portion of his attention 
from the lady whose beauty had attracted him, 
and had given rise to the remarks that had passed 
between himself and Carlton, and so true were 
his eyes to the worship of their star, that he was 
unconscious of being himself observed by any 
one, It was the first time in his life that he had 
ever been drawn into absolute admiration of wo- 
man ; never had he before gazed upon beauty that 
had so held him in a thrall of enchantment, 

As the curtain fell upon the fourth act of the 
play, Carlton called Frank’s attention te a fero- 
cious Jooking countenance illuminated by fierce 
eyes that stared terribly at them, It was the bro- 
ther of Miss He had observed Ashdale’s 
attention to his sister, and had noticed, on one 
occasion when the lady accidentally turned her 
head, and their eyes met, that Frank, adopting a 
very usual impertinence, smiled, Ashdsle was 
not a person to be stared down by threatening 
looks, and consequently returned the glancés of 
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the brother with an expression of contempt and a 
sneering curve of the lip, Carlton, apprehending 
the consequences that were likely to arise from 
the affair, touched his friend on the elbow, and 
whispered in his ear a word of caution. 

** Ashdale,” said he, “‘ you must not push this 
thing too far, for you may depend upon it that it 
will lead you into collision with him.” 

Frank was very impetuous and hot-headed, and 
instead of listening to the caution of his friend, 
he put the finishing stroke to the affair, by ex- 
claiming in a passionate tone, loud enough to be 
heard by half the boxes, 

‘*Do you suppose, Tom, that I will be looked 
down by a puppy and a bully ?” 

The person jor whom the remark was intended 
arose in his seat, turned round, and confronting 
Ashdale, intimated by a nod that he had been 
heard, and resumed his seat. 

‘* We are in for a row,” said Carlton, ** and we 
have only to get out of it the best way possible. 
You may most certainly depend upon his fellow- 
ing us from the theatre. He will watch where we 
go, and make an opportunity for insulting and 
assaulting you. His usual way is to draw a per- 


son into a quarrel, and then rely upon his know- 
ledge of the art of self-defence for revenge. 
he picks his opponents, 


But 
He will not risk a quar- 
rel with a person in any way a match for him.” 

“‘] have always made up my mind to but one 
way of dealing with such fellows,” said Frank. 
** If he molests me, he takes the risk of the con- 
sequences. I hold myself free from any censure 
in the premises, and you may depend that I have 
no idea of a milling match with a bully.” 

“¢ Still,” said Carlton, ‘‘ it is wise to shun diffi- 
culty when we can, and J] think we had better 
leave the boxes unobserved, if possible, without 
waiting till the end of the piece.” 

‘If you are afraid,” replied Ashdale, * you 
can retire to Windust’s and order the supper. I 
will meet you there; but I do not intend to leave 
the boxes until the fall of the next curtain.” 

“You mistake me, Frank ; I am not afraid ; my 
motives were only prompted by caution, But if 
you are determined to stay, I will remain also, 
I am in the scrape with you, and I will see you 
out of it.” 

‘** Very well—sit still, then,” said Frank. 

It was ten o’clock when the first performance 
was ended, and Ashdale and his two friends ad- 
journed to the restaurant for their supper. It was 
soon ready for them, and ordering their wine, 
they entered the box, and drew the curtains, 
When about half through the course, the sound 
of an angry and rather boastful voice met their 
ears, proceeding from some person at the bar. 





Frank drew aside the curtain to ascertain the 


cause, and his eyes met those of young , who 
was drinking at the bar with a party of friends, 

*¢ Your foe is at your heels,” said Carlton, affect- 
ing a laugh. ‘ You see I was right in my asser- 
tion. He will not let you escape him without a 
rub.” 

‘TI do not wish to escape him, 
my mind to the result.” 

The party at the bar grew more noisy. They 
had drank several times—an indication, at least, 
that they were preparing themselves for a frolic; 
and thus passed away more than an hour in drink- 
ing, laughter and boisterous conversation, until 
our friends had finished their supper and arose to 
leave the box. As Frank threw aside the curtain, 
and stepped out into the floor, young turn- 
ed to one of his companions, with a fresh glass 
of liquor in his hand, and said, 

‘I will bet you, Miller, five dollars, that I will 
dash this liquor in the face of that lawyer’s fac- 
totum,” 

**T will take that bet,” said Miller; and a re- 
sponse was echoed by half a dozen of the party, 

«« There !” almost screamed the excited brawler, 
as he dashed the contents of his glass full in the 
face of Ashdale. The act was accompanied bya 
roar of bravos from his companions. Ashdale 
recoiled for a moment, but it was only to gather 
strength for a blow that prostrated his assailant on 
the floor. Its force, however, was not sufficient 
to deprive the rude brawler of his presence oi 
mind, and quickly gathering himself up, he uttered 
a dreadful oath, and sprang upon Ashdale, striking 
him two or three rapid blows upon the face that 
made the blood spurt from his nostrils and mouth, 
Knowing the character of the man he had to cope 
with, mortified at the disgrace of a brawl in 
a public place, and maddened by the insult, he de- 
termined to take that revenge which was in his 
power. Drawing a dirk-knife which he always 
carried about him, he rushed with the fury of a 
tiger upon his foe, plunging it to the haft in his 
shoulder, just over the collar bone. 

‘* God ! he has stabbed me !” screamed the bully, 
and fell backward into the arms of his friends, 

Then followed a scene of excitement that would 
have confused Babel itself. One or two of the 
bully’s friends were for having revenge upon the 
spot, but several persons interfered, and Ashdale 
gave himself up a prisoner without offering resis- 
tance or argument, merely remarking, 

‘© What has a man todo when set upon by such 
ruffians? I justify myself on the plea of self- 
defence, A man shall no sooner assault me with 
his fists than with daggers and pistols.” 

The wounded man was removed by his friends, 
and an officer being sent for, Ashdale was convey- 
ed to prison, 


I have made up 
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We see how easy it is for circumstances to lead 
a man into difficulty, and how necessary to be 
always guarded against an excess of passion, 
There are few men that a circumstance would not 
make a murderer of. On such occasions exces- 
sive anger becomes an insanity, and he who is 
foolhardy enough to provoke it, must never be 
surprised at the worse consequences, The best 
security against all difficulties that arise from per- 
sonal contact with another, is to appreciate and 
always wear the character of a gentleman in all 
places and on all occasions. 


Continued in next number. 


the Lowell “ Niagara,” by Mr. J. M. McCoy, of the | 
latter city. It will very fitly accompany the plate of 


Niagara Falls which we gave in our June number. 


HYMN TO NIAGARA. 


Har! Sovereign of the world of floods, whose majesty 
and might, 

First dazzles, then enraptures, then o’erawes the ach- 
ing sight, 

The pomp of kings and emperors, in every clime and 
zone, 

Grows dim beneath the splendor of thy glorious watery 
throne. 


No fleets can stand before thee, no armies bid thee 
stay, 

But onward—onward—onward, thy march still holds 
its way ; 





For whether on thy forest banks, the Indian of the 
wood, 

Or since his days the red man’s foe on his father land 
have stood, 

Whoe’er has seen thy incense rise, or heard thy tor- 
rents roar, 

Must have bowed beneath the God of all, to worship 
and adore. 


Accept then, O, Supremely Great! O, Eternal! O God! 

From this primeval altar, the green and virgin sod, 

The humble homage that my soul in gratitude would 
pay, 

To thee, whose shield has guarded me through all my 
wandering way. 


For if the ocean be as nought in the hollow of thy hand, 


And the stars in the bright firmament, in thy balance 


grains of sind, 


| - . . 
{If Niagara’s roaring flood seem great, to us who lowly 
The following beautiful and spirited poem was trans- | 
lated from the ‘ London Phonographic Star,” for | OQ, great Creator of the whole! how passing great art 
b i ~ 


bow, 


thou! 


| Yet, though thy power is greater than the finite mind 





The rising mist that veils thee, as thy herald goes be- | 


fore, 


And the music that proclaims thee in the thund’ring 


cataract’s roar. 


Thy diadem is an emerald green, of the clearest, pur- 
est hue, e 

Set round with waves of snow-white foam and spray 
of feathery dew, 

While tresses of the brightest pearl float o’er thy ample 
sheet, 

And the rainbow lays its gorgeous gems in tribute at 
thy feet. 


Thy reign is of the ancient days, thy sceptre from on 
high, 

Thy birth was when the morning stars together sang 
for joy ; 


| 


The sun, the moon, and all the orbs that shine upon | 


thee now, 
Saw the first wreath of glory that entwined on thy 
brow. 


And from that hour to this, in which I gaze upon thy 
stream, 

From age to age—in winter’s frost, or summer’s sultry 
beam ; 

By day by night, withouta pause, thy waves with loud 
acclaim, 

In ceaseless sounds have still proclaimed the great 
Eternal’s name. 





can scan, 

Still greater is thy mercy, shown to weak dependent 
man! 

For him thou clothest the fertile field, with herb and 
fruit and seed, 

For him the woods, the lakes, the seas, supply his 
every need. 

Around, on high, or far or near, the universal whole, 

Proclaims thy glory, as the orbs in their bright courses 
roll; 

And from ecreation’s grateful voice, the hymn ascends 
above, 

While heaven re-echo’s back to earth the chorus, 
* God is Love !” 


ELIZABETH LATIMER. 


T is hard that, with man, talent, 
combined with perseverance, 
should be almost omnipotent to 
overcome obstacles the most 
numerous and formidable, while 
in the hands of women, it is 
often wholly useless, unless 
fortunate circumstances, such 
as wealthy or literary connex- 
ions, obtain for the possessor 
the opportunity of gaining by 
its display, fortune and fame. 
The spirit of enterprize that 
characterizes the present age, 
gives to man ‘ample room and 
verge enough’ to pursue any plan that genius may 
suggest. The world is all before him. From 
pole to pole he may choose whether to add to the 
history of his species by voyages and discoveries, 
or, by speculations at home, direct the movements 
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of argosies. In literature he has only to give to 
the world the treasures of his mind, the musings 
of his solitude, or the recollections of his youth, 
and let it but bear the stamp of genius it will meet 
with an ‘* All hail!” But it is not so with woman 
Few and rugged are the paths by which her 
genius, unaided and alone, may climb even to 
competence. Natural timidity, a retired education, 
the fear of encountering the prejudice that has so 
long condemned her to a subordinate rank of in- 
tellect, and which, bya strange perverseness, finds 
a charm in the helplessness of those beings from 
whom at times are demanded self-denial and exer- 
tion, all cast a spell round her, which is seldom | 
broken by her single efforts. ‘There are not more 
mute, inglorious Miltons in a country charchyard 
than among the number of women doomed to the 
exercise of some spirit breaking, monotonous craft 
in order to procure means for the support of ex- 
istence. 

The daughter of Neckar might find in the bril- 
liant circles of Paris a field for the display of her | 
lofty powers. Miss Edgeworth, Miss Baillie, and 
some few others have been led by judicious and | 
encouraging friends, to break through the obstacles 
which socicty opposes to the acquisition of female 
literary excellence, and to give occasion for doubts 
on the question whether there be, as the uncourte- 
ous physiologist Lawrence asserts, a sex to the | 
mind, Many, unwilling to yield to the public 
the charms of a mind cultivated in retirement, 
form the delight of domestic circles, and impart | 


their accomplishments to their sons or daughters, | 


but there are many, a great many, who have nei- 
ther father, friend, nor brother of sufficient im- 
pertance to force them, with gentle violence before | 
the world; who have, alas! no domestic circle, | 
no sons or daughter, and who, from a reverse of | 
fortune, feel highest aspirations, their brightest 


dreams of fancy, chilled and dispelled by anxiety | 


about ** to-morrow’s fare,” 

Such an isolated being was Elizabeth Latimer 
who, at twenty-four, found herself in possession 
of an accomplished mind, a memory stored with 
reading of the best kind, and a judgment accus- 
tomed to exercise itself from its earliest develop- | 
ment; and this, with a graceful person and a 
countenance of great sweetness ani intelligence, | 


was pretty nearly all that Elizabeth possessed. | 
She had been for many years the only daughter | 


of a merchant, who, though he did not, like some 
of the merchants of Boston, draw his resources 
from all the ends of the earth, yet possessed enough 
jor the indulgence of luxury. The indications of 
talent which he very early discovered in the young 


Elizabeth, determined him to bestow on her an’ 


education that would save her from alding to the 
number of those precocious geniuses, who, from 





a 2 misapplication of their powers, become ‘unfit 
either for the daily concerns of life, or to hold a 
place among those who are gradually procuring 
indulgence and respect for female intellect. With 
this view he engaged a gentleman who had been 
|a classmate of his, and who had devoted himself 
to literature, to take up his abode with him and 
assist him in cultivating his daughter's mind. 





* You will easily understand,” he wrote to Mr. 
Elliot, ** with what different eyes I look upon this 
subject from those with which I regarded it twenty 
years ago, To have mind enough to love and 
obey me, and, withal, think me supremely wise, 
| was quite mind enough in a wife, but I am willing 
‘to pay it greater respect since I find it in my dar- 
ling Elizabeth. As I amas anxious about her 
moral as her intellectual education, I dread, lest, 
| being an only child, and surrounded by all that 
| will tend to her gratification, she may form habits 
| | of selsfihness, against which no warnings, no pre- 

‘cepts will avail. A companion of her own age 
| would secure her from this risk, and I can think 
of no one so well suited, on all accounts, to be 
| brought up with my little girl as your own Mari- 
{ anne, I need not assure you how entirely like 
| my own daughter she shall be considered.” 

| We will not detail the progress of Elizabeth's 
| studies. They were such as opened her young 
mind to all that was lovely in virtue and lofty and 
|excellent i in intellect. She lived principally in the 
| country, in asmall but intelligent circle, sufficiently 
enlightened to save them from the dominion of a 
| gossiping spirit, yet not so learned as to allow her 
| to acquire anything like a pedantic one. 

| The tranquillity of their own horse had received 
| a startling shock when Elizabeth was about fifteen, 
| by Mr. Latimer’s bringing home a second wile, 
| very little more than her own age, but of entirely 
| |diflgrent temper, habits, and tastes, It was then 
| that Mr. Latimer perceived that he had done wisely 
lin g giving to Elizabeth habits by which she could 








,| abstract her thoughts from the jarrings of a siep- 


| mother, jealous of her, of her gentle friend Mari- 
|anne, of Mr, Elliot, of everything that her hus- 
| band loved. But their school of trial did not last 
long. Mrs, Latimer only lived to present her hus 

is with a son, and expired, leaving all the 
‘family with just such sensations as one feels on 
awaking from an uncomfortable dream, and Eliza- 
beth and her father heaved a sigh of relief as they 
inwardly responded ** Amen!” to the clergyman 
of the village who came to pay them a visit of 
consolation. 

When Elizabeth entered into society, she car- 
|ried with her many warnings from her father to 
avoid the display of acquirements which were not 
common to all, She listened, determined to pro- 
fit by his advice, though she felt there was some 


| 
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injustice in laying this embargo upon wit and 
learning. ‘* Why,” thought she, “should Miss 
c—— be permitted, nay, solicited, to display her 
playing and singing, both excellent enough to ex- 
cite envy, while all the powers that I possess must 
be so sedulously concealed? However, as there 
js no reasoning to any purpose on this apparent 
inconsistency, I will try to resemble the greater 
part of the world Iam going to mingle with ;” 
and in imagination she behaved with perfect dis- 
cretion, occupied only in veiling the mistakes of 
the ignorant, in drawing out the talents of the 
timid, nicely discriminating when and with whom 
to talk seriously or lightly, and gliding through 
society with all the tact which only a knowledge 
of the world, gained by one’s own experience and 
much practice in that world, can give. But poor 
Elizabeth found herself sadly at a loss when she 
encountered a bewildering number of new faces, 
whose ready smiles and pliancy of expression 
concealed all that was passing in the heart. She 
felt it as impossible to catch the light tone of those 
around her, to talk of nothing, to express rapture 
and enthusiasm where she felt only indifference, 
as it would have been for one of the gay circle to 
have shone forth as an improvisatrice. Being per- 
fectly unaffected and simple, she took refuge in 
silence; but her speaking countenance often be- 
trayed the listlessness she felt, and as the silence 
of persons who are known, or supposed to be 
able, to talk well, is looked upon with an invidi- 
ouseye, she felt a degree of restraint, whether 
she spoke or not, which prevented her ever taking 
much pleasure in the amusements of the world 
But there were some whom she did please, and 
that in no moderate degree. The cultivated and 
intelligent found a charm in her manner that 
they recollected with pleasure long after she had 
retired from society, She had a happy faculty of 
passing from subject to subject by an easy grada- 
tion, so as never to fatigue by dwelling too long 
on one topic, but to startle by an abrupt and vio- 
lent digression; an art which is seldom well un- 
derstood. We are too apt to suppose that the 
same associations exist in our companion’s mind as 
inour own, and suddenly transport him from sea 
‘osky and back again, with a suddenness that 
makes our conversation appear little better than 
cold disjointed chat. 

“That is a very charming woman,” said Mr. 
Leslie to his neighbor, as Elizabeth withdrew with 
the ladies from a large dull dinner party ; “I have 
hot met any one so piquante and original for a 
long while,” “Who? Miss Latimer? oh, true ! 
but I suspect she has sharpened her wits by an 
acquaintance with Horace,” ‘How !” rejoined 
leslie; * you do not mean to say that that pretty 
girl quotes Horace ?” 





‘**No; I never heard her quote at all; I must 
do her that justice ; but she seems to have had her 
eyes opened to the follies of mankind.” ‘ Well, 
but the English satirists may have done her that 
service, though I cannot recollect hearing her say 
anything that touched upon her neighbor’s follies.” 
** Wait a little; you will every now and then 
hear something that shows more reading than you 
at first suspect her of. Besides, she always fre 
tigues me by her allusions, I do not find a half 
hour’s chat with her any relaxation,” 

**Now-I, on the contrary,” said Lesile, ** have 
been delighted with what you complain of. There 
is something, too, very novel and attractive in her 
manner. There is no effort. She gives herself 
up to the animation of the moment with an ab- 
sence of art or affectation that is quite enchanting.” 
“Upon my word you seem quite epris, I will 
tell Mrs. Leslie of you.” “I shall tell her my- 
self. She will be equally pleased with her, for 
Mrs. Leslie is as great a worshipper of talent as I 
am, whether it be found in man or woman.” 

Unfortunately for Elizabeth, both Mr. and Mrs. 
Leslie were called suddenly from Boston by the 
death of a relative, and the impression made on 
the mind of the former was dissipated by business 
and a variety of scenes. About this time Eliza- 
beth lost her friend Marianne, who married an 
English gentleman and accompanied him to Eng- 
land. Mr. Elliot was persuaded to join them, and 
Mr. Latimer found his household reduced to a 
small number. But his mind seemed too much 
occupied to miss his companions, and, to Eliza- 
beth’s grief, she discovered that her father was 
bent upon making a fortune for his son Louis. 
In vain she urged that Louis would never want, 
and the possession of wealth might only check 
exertion by depriving him of a stimulus to in- 
dustry. She represented to him the risk he ran 
by engaging so deeply in speculations, none of 
which had hitherto been successful; but Mr. 
Latimer had the gambling fit so strong upon him, 
that he looked forward to seeing his ships riding 
the ocean laden with the treasures of the Asiatic 
islands, and realizing the wildest dreams of his 
avarice. Elizabeth deplored this for his own and 
for Louis’s sake. She saw how the fluctuations 
of hope and despair, the pangs of suspense and 
repeated disappointments preyed upon her father’s 
health and spirits, and she anticipated for Louis 
and herself the loss of all they had considered their 
own, 

But these fears were transient. We seldon re- 
flect long, amid the enjoyments of affluence, upon 
their precarious nature, She retired from the 
world and devoted herself to her father and to the 
education of Louis, whom she loved with alla 
mother’s tenderness. He was indeed a sweet and 
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gentle child, fond only of books and sedentary | him to catch with facility everything she taught 
amusements, and Elizabeth’s time passed away as | him; but she was aware that a public school is 


happily as time passed in the exercise of duty 


| indispensable toward acquiring manly habits, and 


usually does, She was often uneasy, often tor- | that independence of ridicule, which are necessary 


mented by vague fears of future poverty and dis- | 


to all who walk the world, however retired be the 


tress, but these were only clouds that overshadow- | path thy choose. 


ed her at times. Her horizon generally was | 
| took possession of two small rooms in 


bright; but the blow anticipated fell upon her at 
last, Mr. Latimer had ventured the remains of 
his fortune in a speculation which was to enrich 
Louis and his posterity for ever. 

After many months’ suspense the news reached 
Mr. Latimer that he was ruined. He had not long 
survive it, and his son and daughter found them- 
selves friendless and poor, A few hundred dollars 
was all that could be collected for them, nor had 
they any claims upon others. They had but few 
family friends, and Elizabeth’s was not a spirit to 
brook dependence, Poverty at first sight is not so 


frightful as when it comes near enough to lay its | 


cold, grasping fingers on us; and, in the present 
excited state of her feelings, the prospect of main- 
taining herself did not appear as difficult as she 
afterward proved it. Her idea of submission to 
the will of Heaven was not confined fo subduing 
a murmur, when death has removed by a stroke 
the desire of our eyes. She had been accustomed 
to exercise it in all the disappointments and sor- 
rows of her life; for who, at twenty-four, has 
not tasted of the bitterness of the waters of life? 
A few passages of her letter to Marianne, will 
show how schooled her mind had been, by being 
early taught of heaven, 

“You know, dearest Marianne, your excellent 
father often cautioned us against trusting to our 
perceptions of Heaven’s justice. With him we 
were accustomed to trace in the records of history, 
the hand of Infinite Wisdom guiding all things 
onward to some great end, that should vindicate 
his ways to future ages. Ah! how easy it is for 
the thoughtful mind to pursue this truth through 
events that have passed away ! how much easier 
than to acknowledge it when our idols have been 
overthrow! Weare personal only in those things 
which can do us no good. Let me now lay those 
lessons to heart, and follow the obvious track 
which Providence has marked out for me. It 
seems very plain—I must support myself and the 
darling object of my lost parent’s love. The man- 
ner of doing this is very embarrassing. My mind 
is full of energy, but where to bestow it, costs 
me nights of anxious thought.” 

Mr. Latimer had insisted, some months before 
his death, that Louis should be placed at a large 
public school, Elizabeth had consented to his 
plan with readiness, though it grieved her to part 
with the little companion whose quickness enabled 


It was evening, and she was alone when she 
street, 
|Dull and dreary was the aspect of everything. 
The window of the little sitting-room was close 
to a high stone wall, nor were light and beauty 
shut out from that entrance only. From her 
chamber window nothing could be discerned but a 
|long range of warehouses, There was not even 
the sight or sound of labor to cheer the prospect. 
“A cobbler or a blacksmith would enliven the 
scene,” thought Elizabeth, ‘* but I hope I shall not 
stay here long.” Her first attempt to escape from 
her new dwelling was a letter to a lady with whom 
she had long been intimate. Her plan was to 
open a school, and she solicited Mrs, Graham's 
assistance, or rather patronage, without taking 
into consideration how little that lady had to be- 
stow. She answered Elizabeth kindly, explain- 
ling to her that her influence was confined to five 
| or six families, none of whom had it in their power 
to engage for their children an instructress whose 
accomplishments would entitle her to a higher 
salary than is given to those who teach the ele- 
mentary parts of education. 

Over this first disappointment Elizabeth did not 
long weep. Keeping a school is a very depressing 
prospect, and she felt almost relieved by Mrs, 
Graham’s letter. 

Her next application was to a lady who was 
desirous of procuring a governess for her daugh- 
ters—one of those ladies whose beau ideal of a 
governess, is that of a being with every talent and 
every virtue under heaven, combined with a ¢e- 
gree of humility that will endure every insult that 
narrow minds bestow upon the unfortunate, Mrs. 
8 gave her a week’s suspense, then found 
her way into Elizabeth’s parlor one morning, with 
a ‘How d’ye do, Miss Latimer—for I suppose 
that’s you. I believe I’ve made you wait for an 
answer, but I’ve been so beset. People are s0 
anxious to get to me, as if I could take a hundred. 
But, before we go any further, we must settle one 








that had been deepening on Elizabeth’s cheeks, 
became crimson as she faintly answered, “ No, 
Madam.” ‘No! Gracious goodness! what could 
you be thinking of when you offered yourself as 
governess? Such a salary as I give, and pay? 
music master besides!” ‘ Then reduce the sal- 
ary,” Elizabeth began, but Mrs. stopped her 
— “ What ! and get a master for the girls! What's 
that to the purpose. You ought to be able to st- 








thing—you ’re a musician of course!” The color . 
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perintend their practising. Well, that sets the 
the matter at rest. Good morning, Ma’am,” and 
Mrs, S—— made her exit as abruptly as her en- 
trance, leaving Elizabeth a foretaste of what she 
afterward suffered from other applications and other 
disappointments, 

One lady objected to her because she could not 
teach velvet painting. It was in vain Elizabeth, 
who liked the mild tones of this amateur in foot- 
stools and sofa covers, urged the superiority of the 
higher branches of painting. ‘That might do 
for artists,” said the lady, and Elizabeth took her 
leave. Another expected her to teach embroidery 
and shoe making to six daughters; but the most 
fatal bar to her success was the want of a know- 
ledge of music, 

After many failures she relinquished the hope 
of obtaining a situation, and turned her thoughts 
toherlast resource. She determined with a heavy 
heart, to offer her services as a translator to a pub- 
lisher whom she had often heard spoken of as a 
man of taste and liberality. Translating is a fa- 
tiguing and inglorious task, but she had no alterna- 
tive. While she was hesitating whether to ad- 
dress him by letter or apply to him in person, Mr. 
Warren was announced, Elizabeth knew him 
well; for he had been a frequent visitor at Mr. 
latimer’s. He was remarkable only for his ex- 
treme dulness, and his desire of being thought a 
man of genius and learning. He picked up scraps 
from pocket-books and newspapers, and wearied 
his friends by common-place remarks, uttered in 
atone of oracular wisdom, His address to Eliza- 
beth was hesitating and confused. He was usual- 
ly wont to speak with a deliberateness that fell 
upon the ear like the strokes of a hammer, but 
now he spoke with a rapidity that made him quite 
unintelligible, With an uneasy looking about as 
if he dreaded being overheard, at last he abruptly 
asked her if money had been her object in wish- 
ing to procure a situation as governess, “‘ Cer- 
tainly,” said Elizabeth ; “* what else could induce 
me to undertake such an office?” He muttered 
something about his sorrow at her wanting it and 
his wish to serve her, then opened his business, 
prefaced, however, by desiring a promise of se- 
recy. Elizabeth, inwardly provoked at his solemn 
loppery, promised all he required, and he then in- 
‘ormed his impatient auditress, that several of his 
literary friends were about to establish a critical 
journal, in which all the best talents of the city 
were to be displayed—** and you will not be sur- 
rised,” said he, ‘ to hear, that much is expected 
‘om me, particularly in the department of the 
belles lettres. J hope you are not surprised,” he 
continued, as he saw the astonishment painted on 
Elizabeth's countenance, ‘* No, [-am never sur- 
prised at people’s expectations, and I am sure Mr. 





Warren will not disappoint those formed by his 
well judging friends ; but pray proceed.” ‘* Every- 
body says to me, ‘ Warren! now is your time, 
This is the opportunity for you to show your 
critical acumen. Seize the moment, Warren! and 
give us something that will be read a hundred 
years hence.’ I am pressed on all sides, and I 
begin to feel that I really ought, in justice to my- 
self, to do something to keep up the credit of this 
journal.” «He is mad,” thought Elizabeth, “‘ or 
has been in the hands of some dexterous quizzer ;” 
and she sighed as she thought that he could have 
nothing to say that could interest her, for she had 
at first hoped that he might bring her occupation. 
However, Warren went on;—* My health, you 
know, is delicate, and my avocations very numer- 
ous; and from various causes [ am.afraid I shall 
not be able to write until the spring ; but, in the 
meantime, my dear Miss Latimer, I will make use 
of your pen. Ourminds—! say it without flattery, 
believe me—our minds are somewhat of the same 
order, allowing for the difference of sex and edu- 
cation. Now, all I ask of you is this; just give 
me, from time to time, a critique upon some modern 
writer, and now and then we will review an old 
one. I leave the choice of subjects to you; cf 
course you will have the advantage of my addi- 
tions and corrections, Well, what say you? 
Does the scheme appear feasible? However, I 
see you are taken by surprise? An hour’s re- 
flection will be necessary. Good morning. This 
evening you shall see me again.” 

‘“« He has made me laugh, at least,” said Eliza- 
beth, after an impatient ‘“‘ pshaw !” “I always 
thought him a fool, but never expected such an 
excess of folly from him; but it will cure me of 
attempting to set bounds to the folly of a foolish 
man.” 

Elizabeth did not, at first, give his plan a second 
thought, The idea of being joined with Warren 
in a work which she knew would be conducted 
by men of learning and science, was absurd in the 
last degree, and she began her letter to the pub- 
lisher, but her reluctance to undertake this labori- 
ous kind of occupation increased every moment, 
She threw down her pen and abandoned herself 
to despondency. Then, in spite of herself, War- 
ren’s plan recurred to her. It was not as ridicu- 
lous as she had thought. There had been, she re- 
collected, instances of starving authors in a garret, 
while the indolent or empty were building up a 
reputation upon their labors. Besides, Warren 
would not be the first fool who had thrust him- 
self into the place of wiser men, They are to be 
found everywhere—in the halls of legislators, in 
the cabinet of ministers, They have had their 
followers and their eulogists, and we have only 
to look behind the scenes to exclaim with Oxen- 
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stiern, “‘ Quam parva sapientia regitur mundus /” 








Though Elizabeth wrote with facility, she was 


At all events it would not be Warren, but herself, | obliged to refer to so many authorities, to correct 


who would write, and though she doubted her own 
capacity for the task, still she wished to try. It 
offered a means of accomplishing her grand object, 
keeping Louis at school, and it had the charm of 
privacy, for, since her unsuccessful attempts to 
escape from her gloomy closets, she had shrunk 
into them with a feeling more allied to love than 
to distaste, 

By the time Warren returned, Elizabeth had so 
balanced the advantages of his scheme against its 
objections, as to give him the assent he expected. 
His presence revived the ridiculous ideas that his 
proposal had at first suggested. The tone of his 
voice was expressive of extreme dulness, and 
there was a stupidity about him that completely 
oppressed Elizabeth. She began to be ashamed 
of acceding to his plan, doubting, indeed, if any 
production, supposed to be his, would obtain a 
reading: from the editor, However, a short time 
would decide her fate, and she resolved to make 
the experiment. She inquired beforehand what 
was to be the compensation for her trouble. He 
named the probable sum, ‘‘ You rate intellectual 
labor very low,” said she, ‘“‘ but no wonder. How- 
ever, that, four or five times repeated, will be 
enough for my purpose, You are aware that you 
must furnish me with books. I must have a great 
many authorities to bring to the field. A man 
like you will be expected to be very accurate.” 
He professed himself willing to be guided by her 
in everything, begged her to try and catch his 
style, and urged her over and over to exert her- 
self to the utmost, before he relieved her of his 
presence. 


Elizabeth began her task with great animation, | 


but she soon found it more difficult than she had 
anticipated, Her mind was full, yet she was 
puzzled and distressed. She wanted the habit of 
writing, which, alone, according to Lord Bacon, 
insures correctness, She found great difficulty in 
arranging and condensing her ideas, and preserv- 
ing a degree of order, without which, even the 
writings of the learned and brilliant, appear a 
chaotic mass, She had to weigh well all she said, 
lest she should be guilty of error or presumption. 
Her subject was a comparison between the writers 
of the reign of Anne and the present day. It was 
not without some timidity that she expressed opin- 
ions opposed to the prevailing cant which raves 
about the march of mind. Physical science is in 
its glory, and philosophy has made such magni- 
ficent presents to the arts, that knowledge is carried 
with winged speed from the college to the cottage ; 
but mind, alas! must have its limits, must obey 
the law, which says, ‘* So far shalt thou come and 
no farther,” 





and strike out so many redundancies, that she sat 
up a great part of the night previous to the last 
day on which Warren was to call for her little 
essay. It was finished at last, and she committed 
it to its trial with a beating heart. 

Great was the astonishment of the editor when 
Warren presented himself in his library with a 
manuscript of an imposing size in his hand, 
Greater still at sight of the subject ; and it rose to 
its highest pitch after reading the first few sen. 
tences. He knew little of Warren, but he had al. 
ways heard his name used as a synonym with 
dulness, and he was betrayed into abruptly ex. 
claiming, “* Mr. Warren! I had no idea—I mean 
I did not expect—Mr. Warren, is this yours?” 
The blush of guilt flew to poor Warren’s face, but 
Mr. Leslie hastened to apologize, Leave it with 
me for an hour or two,” said he, “‘ and you shall 
hear from me to-morrow.” 

Elizabeth had, once before, charmed Mr. Leslie 
by the playfulness of her conversation and the 
occasional acuteness of her remarks. There was 
a nameless something in her style that pleased 
him, and he accepted Warren’s production without 
hesitation, determining at the same time, to vindi- 
cate him from the charge of ignorance and stupi- 
dity. 

As soon as Warren received what gave hima 
delight which he felt in the same degree with 
Harpagon—that of ‘touching something,” he 
hastened ina transport of generosity to divide it 
with Elizabeth. It was more than she had hoped 
for, and the consciousness of possessing the meals 
of contributing to her own support, gave an ex- 
hilaration to her spirits to which she had long 
been a stranger. She walked to the school where 
Louis was making a progress that repaid her for 
parting with him, and paid, with a thrill of de- 
light, the first fruits of her industry to his master. 

Dr. B ’s seminary was a mile out of tow?, 
and the fresh air of the country, the song of the 
birds, the very sight of the sky, made her heart 
glow again with hope and peace, She had some- 
thing to look forward to. Louis would, one day, 
reward her toils. She should one day recount to 
him how, for his sake, she had conquered the in- 
dolence and love of leisure which she foresaw 
would be a stumbling-block in his way. To see 
Louis kindling at the tale of her difficulties and 
promising to repay them all, to hear him spoken 
of with distinction, and to witness his happiness 
and success in life, now formed her daily reveries. 
Her pen often fell from her hand while indulging 
in these dreams. Dreams they were indeed. 

She continued to supply Warren with materials 
for the fame he was acquiring, though there wer 
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times W hen Mr. Leslie strongly ‘doubted his posi- been born among those w hose hands alone are 
tive assertions that he was the author of the manu- | employed to procure their daily bread. Elizabeth 
scripts. ‘There was a taste, an elegance in their) had been accustomed to study and reflection, but 
style, and a sensibility that he felt never came | there is something very different between study in 
jrom the coarse mind of Warren, However, he|a large and airy chamber where light and shade 
hal no means of elucidating the point, and gave/are pleasantly blended, when the first sensations 
it up, hoping that accident might one day or other | of fatigue may be dissipated by exercise or con- 
expose the deception. versation, and leaning incessantly over a flat, low 

In the meantime, Warren, who began to find} table, by the side of a little window where light 
the sums he received from Mr. Leslie extremely |is struggling with darkness, She felt her health 
convenient for his own purposes, began to reduce | languish, her head ached incessantly, but still she 
Elizabeth’s shareto a third, and then a fourth of | went on for several months, indulging herself now 
the whole. ‘* She cannot want much,” he argued | and then with a walk to Dr, B s, and an eve- 
with his conscience, ‘‘ living in those little garrets. | ning spent at Mrs, Graham’s, This lady had 
{don’t see how she can possibly spend five dollars | often a little circle of friends around her, whose 
in six months, and always plainly dressed too. I} society would have been of service to Elizabeth’s 
really think I give her more than enough. I dare} spirits, but she shrunk from company, and, with 
say she can manage a little to great advantage.” | an irritability peculiar to the unfortunate, who 

People who are extravagant on themselves, are | feel lonely, neglected, and unappreciated, often 
often wonderfully ingenious in devising plans of | repulsed those who wished to be kind to her. 


| ° . ° 
economy for others. Elizabeth was surprised at | ‘‘ My temper is growing savage,” said she, one 


this falling off; but, in the simplicity of her heart, | evening, while she was putting on her hat to go 
she never suspected him of such a pitiless fiaud. 'to her friend’s; “I believe I answered that kind 
“[ have overrated my own productions,” said she, | and lovely looking woman who spoke so sw eetly 
“and yet I certainly think I have improved, 1|/to me the last time I was at Mrs. Graham’s, with 
have studied the rules of good writing; I read|a canine growl. But alas! I felt a horrid kind of 
with a deeper spirit of observation; it is strange | envy at seeing a creature so happy and apparently 
my pieces should appear of less value to the pub- | so beloved by every one present. Her happiness 
lishers in proportion as they seem to me more | did not seem to be put on for the occasion, but the 
spirited and better finished. Perhaps they are | abiding expression of her face, and while I was 
thought studied. 1 myself find a sameness in contrasting her situation with mine, to hear her 
them.” speak to me with that easy, confiding tone of 
Among the many causes she was attributing her | voice, that came from a heart at ease—oh! she 
jiminished resources to, the true one never occurred | woul have forgiven me if she had seen the 
toher, She knew, of course, from Warren’s im- | wretchedness of mine!” and Elizabeth sat down 
posing on Mr. Leslie and the public, that he was and wept in penitence at having given way to such 
nota man of much principle. Indeed, a fool can- | feelings. 
not have strict principles. He cannot distinguish} She hoped to meet Mrs. Leslie again, and was 
sufficiently between right and wrong ; but, in the | disappointed to find Mrs, Graham alone. She 
troad path of honesty, she thought he might find | dared not speak of Mrs. Leslie, for she felt her 
his way. voice falter as she thought of her. Yet she tried 
A year passed on, and she found that she had | to induce Mrs. Graham to begin the subject, But 
justenough to defray Louis’s school expenses, | as she was drawing a portrait of gentleness and 
and nothing to lay by toward sending him to col- | beauty which made her friend exclaim, “Why one 
lege, Her health too, was impaired by constant | would think you were acquainted with Mrs, Les- 
application, and her spirits crushed by the unvari-| Jie” Mr, Graham came in, and after expressing 
ed sameness of her employment. Sweet is the} his pleasure at seeing Elizabeth, whose absence 
sleep of the laboring man; but it must be that| from his little parties had pained him, he turned to 
labor which feels the breath of heaven fan the| Mrs. Graham and asked her if she had any idea 
‘row—alternate motion and rest. But when, after | to whom she was indebted for the pleasure of her 
awhole day has been passed in mental exercise, | morning's reading. ‘ No,” said she; “I am glad 
the fevered head is laid upon its pillow, and the| you remind me of it, for I thought of Elizabeth 
‘tretched and burning eyelids refuse to close,| while I was reading. It is,” she continued, turn- 
when the glare of white paper, or interminable ing to her friend, ** a very well written essay upon 
ows of letters dance before the throbbing eyeballs, | simplicity, real and affected; and contrasts the 
and one idea haunts the brain till its repetition | strong, manly simplicity of Crabbe with the child- 
becomes maddening—these, these are the pains| ish, unmeaning prattle of Wordsworth, in almost 
and penalties of mind that make us wish to have| the same words which I have heard you make 
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use of in arguing with Marianne.” Elizabeth 
trembled. She suspected Mr. Graham alluded to 
her, but he went on; ‘‘I would ask you to guess 
the author, but I should be weary of seeing you 
puzzled, Know, then, that Warren—Philip Au- 
gustus Warren—is the principal contributor to 
Mr. Leslie’s journal.’ ‘* Now, I am not surprised,’ 
said his wife, ‘‘ for it is impossible to make me 
believe such a tale. You forget we both know 
Warren, and know that he is ignorant as well as 
dull, I question much if he knows what poetry 
is, unless he attaches some idea of rhyme to it.’ 
“I thought so myself, but listen, This morning 
I was talking with Mr. Leslie, who was in his 
library, where, to my surprise, I found Warren 
taking down books and turning over leaves with 
quite the air of an author. Something was said 
about the miseries of authors ;—‘ They are no 
longer pecuniary miseries,’ said Leslie. ‘ The 
times are changed since Dryden wrote prologues 
for two guineas a-piece.’ Here Warren turned 
briskly round, exclaiming, ‘ Two guineas! bless 
me! times are change. Why, Mr. Leslie, I re- 
ceive more than triple that sum for some of my 
humble contributions to your journal.’ I looked 
at Leslie with as much amazement as if I had 
heard him proclaim himself the emperor of China ; 
but Leslie did not look surprised, he only said, 
‘Very true.’ I waited a long time for Warren 
to go away, that I might understand this mystery, 
and at length I learned that he regularly carries 
Mr. Leslie every month a paper for his magazine. 
He pointed them out to me in some of the num- 
bers, and I assure you they were the same I have 
frequently heard you admire.” ‘* Even now,” said 
Mrs. Graham, ‘I do not believe it, He is vainas 
well as foolish, and he has either stolen those 
pieces, or hired some one to write them.” *“ That 
is what I hinted to Leslie ; but he told me that he 
had once offended Warren by expressing his own 
doubts on the subject, and that his assurances of 
their being his were so positive that he felt he 
had no right to accuse him of falsehood till he 
had proved it. One thing that disgusted me in 
Warren was his counting up the money he had 
received, and muttering every now and then, 
‘ Dryden wrote prologues for two guineas ! Why, 
Ihave made two hundred dollars in the last six 
months,’ That entirely convinced me that he is 
speculating in the talents of some one he keeps 
concealed,” 

It is impossible to describe Elizabeth’s indigna- 
tion at learning how she had been deceived, She 
did not hesitate a moment how to act. Warren 
was to call the next morning for some manuscripts 
that she had ready for him, and she determined to 
speak to him of the baseness of his conduct, and 
break with him at once. But there is something 





in the mere presence of a fool that blunts our 
most eloquent reproaches. It would be absurd, 
she thought, to talk to him of defrauding the or. 
phan ; it will be enough to tell him he has acted 
dishonestly, and that I will no longer “lend him 
my pen.’ 

Warren turned pale at her stern inquiry whether 
he had fulfilled his promise of giving her what. 
ever he should receive from the editor. He so. 
lemnly declared that he had done so, but Eliza. 
beth stopped him short by repeating, word for 
word, the conversation that had passed in Mr. 
Leslie’s library. ‘* Now, Mr. Warren, after this, 
it is impossible that I can continue to give up time 
and health for you. You know the object of my 
labor; you know my anxiety to procure for Louis 
the advantages of a good education, and you have 
enriched yourself at my expense. Find some. 
where else a pen that will be at your service; 
mine writes not another word for you.” It wasin 
vain Warren entreated, promised, swore. He even 
knelt to conjure her to retract. He offered to re. 
fund, to pay most liberally ; but she was inexora- 
ble, and he was obliged to depart, cursing his own 
folly for boasting of making more by his pen than 
Dryden by his prologues. 

And now, what was to become of Elizabeth: 
She thought of sending her papers to Mr. Leslie, 
but that would instantly betray Warren, and she 
had promised him to be silent. She was strongly 
tempted, but resisted. ‘* He has behaved ill to me, 
certainly,” said she, ‘* but I must not, on that ac. 
count, forget my own principles. It is the spirit 
of retaliation that makes dishonesty travel on like 
a snowball. I must not think of such redress, 
but what amI todo? The Grahams have already 
proved their inability to assist me. However, 
‘ God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,’ ”—and 
hurrying to her room, Elizabeth put on her bon- 
net and set out for the publisher to offer herseli 
as a translator. The courteousness of her recep- 
tion encouraged her, but he looked dubious as to 
the success of her plain. ‘* Translations did not 
take,” he said, ‘‘ at present—almost every body 
read French, and the best novels were already 
translated.” ‘ But,” said Elizabeth, hurriedly, “| 
do not confine myself to French or to novels. | 
know several languages and have the habit o/ 
writing. Let me undertake any work that you 
will risk the publication of ; and if you are nol 
satisfied I will give it up.” For several minules 
she waited in suspense while he knit his brows, 
tapped up the table, and gave evident signs of hes- 
itation. At length, he said, “* Well, Madam, there 
is a work of Herder’s that you may try.” “ May 
try!” Elizabeth rose, then sat down again. A! 
last, summoning all her fortitude, she said, “ My 
object is neither amusement nor reputation, Si 
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[simply write for my support, and came to know 
if you would give me occupation, with a mode- 
rate compensation.” Mr. C was touched by 
the look of pain and weariness on her counte- 
nance, and agreed immediately to give her a hun- 
dred dollars for an elegant translation, The sum 
sounded magnificent, and she retraced her steps 
with a lightened heart. 
But her task proved tedious and difficult. The 
extreme attention it required fatigued her mind. 
There were subjects for verbal criticism that re- 
quired a great deal of thought, and, in the present 
state of her health, thought and study completely 
overpowered her. Eighteen months of seclusion 
and application, uncheered by success, and ren- 
dered still more painful by the privations to which 
poverty is liable, had destroyed the vigor of her 
mind and injured a frame that had never been ro- 
bust, There were times when she felt such a 
dying away of her mental powers that she feared 
her faculties were leaving her. She sought to 
revive her sinking spirits by going oftener to Mrs. 
Graham’s, and by frequent walks to Dr. B ms, 
but the exertion now became a toil, and panting 
for breath she would sit on a bank at some dis- 
tance from the school, hoping that chance or sport 
might lead her darling in that direction. One 
evening he did discover her, and rushing into her 
ams reproached her for her long absence. ‘* You 
must ask leave to come and see me, Louis. This 
walk is not a short one, you know, and I am apt 
tobe tired.” Louis looked at her and attempted to 
speak, but turned his head away and burst into 
teats, Elizabeth soothingly inquired into his dis- 
tress, and found that he wished to be taken from 
school, “Oh! do not deny me, dearest Elizabeth, 
ltis forme you look so thin and pale. Instead 
of living in comfort, you are spending all you 
have upon me, Now take me from school and 
bind me to some trade. Don’t look so shocked ! 
[have been reading the life of Franklin, and if 
he, from being an apprentice to a printer, rose to 
ve such a great man, why should I despair? Do, 
iear sister, bind me to a printer, It is the best 
ttale—at least, the most agreeable trade I can 
think of, and some years hence I may repay all 
your goodness,” ** Louis—Louis—dear, generous 
boy ! do not pain me by such language. You can 
equite me better by applying to your studies, 
than by trying the uncertainty of rising from ob- 
“curity into eminence. You forget Dr. Franklin 
tad a wonderful mind, and lived in times to draw 
lorth powerful energies. The probability is, dear 
Louis, that, if you are a printer at fifteen, you 
will still be a printer at thirty ; but another time 
We will speak of this. The sun is setting and I 
have far to walk,’ 


It was with feeble steps she regained her dwel- 


ling, and, with a reluctant pen, resumed her task, 
which became daily more difficult. Her headaches 
were so frequent and so intense that she frequent- 
ly spent whole days in correcting the mistakes of 
the preceding ones. The very attitude necessary 
for writing gave her pain, but she felt that she 
could not stop, and some days after the time ap- 
pointed by Mr. C—— she walked with a beating 
heart to his house with her translation. She was 
shown into a parlor at the back of the book shop, 
where she sat absorbed in her own feelings, un- 
conscious that she had drawn the attention of a 
gentleman who entered some moments after her, 
and who stood gazing with painful interest upon 
her anxious and excited countenance, which he 
was sure he had seen before, but could not recol- 
lect when or where. And, indeed, Elizabeth was 
changed since he had seen her last, The caim, 
high, meditative brow was now contracted by pain, 
and care had dug caves for those once placid eyes, 
She sat leaning her head upon her wasted hand, 
lost in her own anxious thoughts till Mr, C 
came in. 

** Ah! you have brought the translation. How- 
ever, I have changed my mind since you were 
here last.” Elizabeth, who had learned to antici- 
pate injustice, lost all self-command, and clasping 
her hands, burst into a passion of tears, *‘ Nay, 
do not suppose,” said Mr, C , distressed at his 
own abruptness, “that I have forgotten our agree- 
ment. I have no idea of depriving you of the 
price of your labors.” 

He unlocked a desk and took out bills which he 
put into her hand, saying, “‘I only meant to tell 
you that I have deferred the publication of this 
work for a few months, as there are so many new 
books in the press.” 

Elizabeth hardly heard him. All she thought 
of was to be at home and alone. Yet still the 
future occurred to her. She offered her address to 
Mr, C , Saying, ip a voice of hopelessness, 
** Should you have occasion to employ any one in 
the drudgery of literature, in copying, correcting” 

she paused, feeling as if she were soliciting 
charity. The card dropped from her fingers and 
she hurried away. 

Mr. Leslie, for it was he who had been an unob- 
served spectator of Elizabeth’s distress, took up 
the manuscript that lay on the table. “ A singu- 
lar young person, that,” said the bookseller; “I 
must try and find her some employment. Yet I 
cannot understand how such an elegant and ac- 
complished woman should be in such extreme dis- 
tress. But what astonishes you ?” for, as soon as 
Leslie had cast his eyes on the hand-writing, he 
recognized that of Warren’s manuscripts, Every 
thing was the same—the folding of the paper, the 








very silk with which it was fastened. There 
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could be no doubt as to her being the grew, 
writer he had so long wished to discover, ‘ Lati- 
mer!” he exclaimed; ‘* surely, this must’ be the 
daughter of him who was involved in the ruin of 
B and T 

Upon making inquiries, Mr. Leslie found that 
she who was now struggling with poverty and 
neglect, had once been among the favorites of 
fortune. He described to his wife the scene in 
Mr. C ’s parlor, and she readily joined with 
him in the wish to serve Elizabeth. But it was 
tuo late to serve or save, She had returned to 
her lodgings, and throwing herself upon her bed 
gave way to utterdespondency. A low fever had 
been for some time hanging about her, and she 
now lay down, expecting to rise no more, Oh! 
that sinking of the heart, when, after struggling 
with ill fortune, we find ourselves at the very 
spot from which we set out, like the ship-wrecked 
wretch, who, after buffeting the waves through a 
long night of darkness, sees himself at morning 
in the midst of a shoreless ocean, with hope and 
strength exhausted. 

Elizabeth had not moved from the spot where 
she had first thrown herself, when her landlady 
announced Mr, Leslie, His name excited no emo- 
tion. She rose mechanically, and went down. 
Leslie had been examining the books which crowd- 
ed her little apartment, and every thing he saw 
convinced him that he was right in his suspicions. 
He delicately stated to her his discovery, and ex- 
pressed a wish to remove her to a station where 
her talents might procure for her competency and 
respect. The words sounded like mockery to 
Elizabeth. Her mind was in that state of aban- 
donment and depression, that, had the honors and 
riches of the world been within her grasp, she 
would not have extended her hand. 

Mr. Leslie proceeded to offer her the superin- 
tendence of the education of six young ladies, all 
of that age when a desire to learn saves the teach- 
er an infinity of trouble. She was about to de- 
cline, but the thought of Louis roused her. She 
lifted her languid head, and attempted to thank 
Mr, Leslie. ‘‘ Yet give me a short interval of rest 
before I begin any new employment. It will be 
but short, for now I feel as if the prospect of ac- 
complishing the first wish of my heart, will give 
me new life and spirits. It is not to contribute to 
my own necessities that I have struggled with 
misfortune, but 1 have a brother dependent upon 
me—a boy of such uncommon abilities, that I feel 
it would be neglecting one of Heaven’s best gifts, 
were [ to repress them by devoting him to an em- 
ployment better suited to his circumstances,” ‘This 
indeed,” thought Leslie, “is woman’s love! This 
is woman’s pure, self-sacrificing spirit! That 


”» 





which has supported the sage in his dungeon, the 


martyr at the stake, and many a misnamed hero, 
is not wanting here. She is satisfied with her 
motive, looking forward to a reward so uncertain 
as the promise of talent in boyhood, a promise as 
deceitful as the winds or waters.” 

He left Elizabeth with excited hopes, that pre- 
vented her from feeling for some hours the fever 
that was preying upon her, But the hour of re- 
action came, All night the wild images of deli- 
rium danced before her tortured eyes, and on the 
morrow, when Mrs. Leslie called to invite her to 
her house, Elizabeth’s ear was deaf to the. soft 
voice that tried to awaken consciousness, 

As soon as she was well enough to bear remo- 
val, Mrs. Leslie carried her into the country, 
where the sight of the green hills and slopes made 
her feel as if she could again brush the dew from 
their summits; but even Nature—beautiful Na- 
ture—once so beloved, and, during her long, 
gloomy hours in —— Street, so anxiously pined 
after, failed to restore elasticity to her step, It 
was autumn—a season she had always loved, bet- 
ter even than 


“the music and thebloom 
And all the mighty ravishment of spring.” 


But now, those softly shaded days, which once 
filled her heart with a pensiveness that she would 
not have exchanged for mirth, gave a chill to her 
frame as though the season had been December, 

Elizabeth felt that her race was run ; but the 
heart, where despondency had long made its cheer- 
less abode, was now soothed by the new and 
welcome feelings of gratitude and love. 

Mrs, Leslie was one of those benevolent beings 
who scize upon our affections as their right. The 
heart gave itself up to her with perfect confidence. 
The greatest sceptic as to the existence of virtue 
could not look upon her open, candid countenance 
without feeling staggered, nor witness the happi- 
ness she diffused around her, by the influence of a 
heavenly disposition upon the daily events of life, 
without feeling that the source from whence they 
flowed was pure. One felt in her presence that 
something good was near, yet there was no pa- 
rade of goodness about Mrs, Leslie—not obvious, 
not obtrusive, and only seen 

“Tn allthose graceful acts, 
Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions.” 


“«‘ Look,dear Elizabeth,” said she to her languid, 
pale companion, as they were returning from aa 
excursion to some of the beautiful villages on the 
Connecticut; ‘Look! that is Mount Holyoke. 
He overlooks my native village. I hope the time 
is not far off when we shall climb his rugged 
sides together.” Elizabeth shook her head. “ Do 
not deceive me, I feel that ere long I shall be in 
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the presence of God, And yet I cannot say I die 
without regret, for I am yet young, and youth, 
even though oppressed with care, shrinks back at 
thesight of thegrave, Yet, as] feel myself drawing 
nearer to it, much of the fear that it once excited, 
subsides, and, perhaps, before my last hour comes 
| may cease to think evenon Louis. Poor Louis! 
if I could have lived a few years longer—but 
God’s will be done.” 

Mrs. Leslie wept. She understood how dread- 
ful was the uncertainty of Elizabeth’s mind as to 
Louis, and she lost no time in consulting her hus- 
band about removing the only weight from her 
heart. He willingly agreed to her benevolent 
proposal, and that very evening Elizabeth was 
made happy by his assuring her that Louis should 
receivé the same advantages of education as his 
own son, She could only weep and press their 
hands. ‘‘ My generous friends! may his future 
life thank you! may he rise up with your own 
and call you blessed !” 

Elizabeth lingered only a month longer, The 
Leslies would not part with her, and their attach- 
ment grew stronger as the object of it was fading 
before their eyes. There were times when all her 
delightful powers seemed renewed; when the 
treasures of her memory and imagination charmed 
away the winter evening ; but the flushed cheek 
and glittering eye warned them that the lamp of 
life was burning fast away. 





One evening she left the drawing-room earlier 


than usual. Mrs. Leslie saw, with alarm, the 
extreme paleness of her countenance, and, after a 
few moments’ hesitation, followed her to her 
chamber. She paused a minute at the door, for 
Elizabeth had sunk on her knees at the foot of 
the bed. One arm hung by her side; her head 
had fallen on the other, which she had flung on 
the bed. Mrs. Leslie trembled as she saw her 
motionless, then rushed forward—but the hand 
she grasped was icy cold. The spirit had quitted 
its earthly tabernacle for ever. 


STANZAS 
ON THE MARRIAGE OF A FRIEND. 
BY GEO. TEN EYCK SHELDON. 
Ir was the close of a Sabbath day, 
At the calm and twilight hour, 
The sun had set—and the gentle dew 
Was falling on shrub and flower. 


Two youthful forms together stood 
Within the village home ; 

Before them rose the man of God— 
For the promised hour had come. 


Hand joined in hand and heart to heart, 
The solemn vow was given— 
“To love and cherish until death”— 


Sw eet : smiling Hope beside them stood, 
And whispered in their ear, 

Of many a happy day to come, 
And friends that are sincere. 





And if the God of heaven would hear 
The humble poet’s prayer, 

No grief-pearls ever should dim the eyes 
Of this youthful, happy pair. 

A beautiful sight it is to see 
Two hearts in one only love, 

Like the creeping of the ivy green 
Round the stalwort oak above. 

New Yor, June, 1846. 


THE FATAL SECRET. 


A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION, 
BY I. ANDERSON SMITH. 


SEE ENGRAVING, 


ITTER and cold was the night 
in the month of December,1780. 
The winds whistled dismally, 
and nature seemed almost out of 
humor with herself, so great 
appeared her anger. It had 
snowed a night or two previous, 
and the ground was covered at 
the time of which we write, to 
the depth of two or three feet. 
In a neat little cottage a few 
rods from the turnpike road, in 
the village of White Plains, sat, 
at the period of our story, round 
ks a bright blazing fire, Mrs.Eaton, 
her two daughters, and her little boy and girl, 
three and four years of age. The room was 
warm and comfortable, and had a cheerful and 
merry look about it, that spoke of happiness, and 
contentment. The shovel and tongs were care- 
fully deposited in one corner of the fire-place by 
Miss Mary herself, and the bellows were hung 
on one side of the chimney by “little Tom- 
my,” who was on all occasions, when he attempt- 
ed to elevate that important piece of furniture to 
its proper place, assisted bya chair. Mr. Henry 
Eaton, or Squire Eaton, as he was called by the 
neighbors, was absent at the village inn, where 
he had gone to obtain the latest intelligence about 
General Washington and the war. Before he 
started out, however, he procured a good pitcher 
of cider from his cellar, which Mrs, Eaton prom- 
ised to have “nice and warm” on his return, pro- 
vided he brought good news with him. 
As they were all seated round the fire, and en- 
gaged in their sewing, what a picture of content, 
and happiness presented itself! | There was Mrs. 





And registered in Heaven. 
VOLUME I1.—4, 


Eaton with her old fashioned cap so tidily arranged 
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and her new dress, the neatness of which spake 
well of the taste of its possessor, On her right 
sat Miss Mary, with her long flowing jet black 
ringlets, and her new cap, which like her sister 
Margaret’s, was as light and pretty as if it had 
been fashioned for a fairy, who had made up her 
mind to come down from her “ flights of fancy” 
to the sober realities of life. The two sisters, 
one “‘ sweet sixteen,” (Mary, of course,) and the 
other approaching that delightful period in the life 
of all young girls when they have aright to think 
and do for themselves, and are vested with the 
full power of ‘‘ declaring their intentions,” were 
really very pretty—and although most of the 
young men in the village had volunteered and 
gone to fight the battles of their country, they 
had still some admirers at home, who were very 
punctual and attentive in their vists. In our 
opinion Mary was the prettiest, (we whisper this 
to you privately, dear reader,) although Marga- 
ret was far, very far from being bad looking. 


There was a roguish merriment sparkling in the | 


eyes of Mary that we like, and as she was as 
good as she was pretty ‘“‘ none knew her but to 
love her.” Like Byron, we “have a passion 
for the name of Mary”—a name that angels 
love. 

The two sisters were always in neat, though 
homespun attire, and always dressed for comfort, 


as they cared or thought but very little about 


fashion in those days. They were never troubled 
with the effects of tight lacing (pardon us most 
fair and gentle reader, for speaking so plainly !) 
nor with pains or aches. Their cheeks were 
always red and rosy, and their steps as light 
and agile as the gazelle. Mrs. Eaton taught 
them how to keep the house “to rights,” and 
also how to patch and darn, as well as read 
and “talk nonsense” with their beaus, as she 
often used to remark “ that patching and darning 
would be of service to them when they were 
married, and had a family to take care of.” 
Whether she did it purposely or not we cannot 
say, but certain it is, she always emphasized the 
word “family” when giving them this advice. 
Probably it reminded her of her own “ responsi- 
bilities.” 

‘“* Father seems to stay later to-night than usu- 
al,” said Mary, drawing her chair closer to her 
mother, 

'« He’s waiting for the news, no doubt,” replied 
Margaret. 

‘* The mail coach must be in by this time,” said 
Mrs. Eaton, looking at the clock. ‘ At all events, 
it’s time that little boys and girls were in bed,” 
she continued, giving Susan and Tommy each a 
parental look, which from appearances did not 
altogether agree with them. 


** No, ma—not yet ;” said little Tommy, rub. 
bing his eyes and casting a very affectionate look 
over his sister’s shoulder at the pitcher of cider on 
the table. 

** Hark! there, he’s coming now!” exclaimed 
Mary, starting up. 
| ** Go quick and open the door,” said Mrs, Ea- 
ton. ‘* He must be cold after such a Jong walk !” 

Mary opened the door, but suddenly started 
| back, on seeing a man altogether unlike her fa- 
| ther before her. 
| ‘Be not frightened,” said the stranger in a 
| clear manly voice, ‘I have only come to ask 
permission to warm myself, as I have traveled 
some distance to-night, and have a good many 
miles to go before daybreak.” 

* Well, sir, father is—” replied Mary, when 
she was interrupted by Mrs, Eaton, who told the 
stranger he was ‘‘ welcome to come in.” 

**[ heartily thank you for this hospitality,” 
said the stranger, “and am sorry to have nothing 
but words to repay you for your kindness.” 

Mrs, Eaton, who was a most generous and 
kind-hearted woman, could not listen to the thanks 
of the stranger, and was ‘‘ very thankful that 
she could accommodate any one.” 





The stranger was invited to take a seat by the 
fire, which he readily accepted. We will venture 
to describe him as he looked on entering the room. 
He stood about six feet high, and was dressed in 
along frock or coat which reached the knees, 
and his legs were closely fitted by a pair of black 
stockings, which were ornamented at the tops by 
woolen strings of rather an indistinct color. His 
hair was long and of a dark gray. The general 
expression of his face was pleasing, but like 
Casius he had “a Jean and hungry look,” that 
spoke of ‘ treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 

““There’s some one here I see who likes good 
reading,” said the stranger, taking the family bible 
from the table, 

«* Yes, we could not do without that book,” re- 
plied Mrs, Eaton. ‘It has been in the family 
many years, and every day I love it more and 
more,” 

« Although I do not read it much myself,” said 
the stranger, ‘I always like to see it, for it re- 
minds me of younger and happier days.” 

“‘ Hist !” exclaimed Mary, ‘I hear voices ap- 
proaching the house !” 

A loud laugh was that moment heard, and the 
sound of voices now became audible. 

«Who can they be?” said Mrs. Eaton, in 4 
low voice to her daughter, She had hardly time 
for an answer, however, betore a knock was 
heard upon the door, and then another, another, 
| and another ! 
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*« Open quick, we are almost freezing,” said one 
of the company rather hastily. 

“‘ Ha!” exclaimed the stranger, suddenly start- 
ing up, “a party of skinners !”* 

“Oh, dear, they’ll kill us, won’t they mother ?” 
said little Tommy, burying his head in his mo- 
ther’s lap. 

“It’s not the first time they have been here,” 
said Mary, taking down her father’s old rusty 
sword from behind the door, ‘* Although I have 
but little strength it’s a woman's!” and she un- 
consciously “struck an attitude,” which would 
have been creditable to a hero. 

**Do you hear us, open; we are almost dead 
with the cold!” shouted a new voice. 

“When you can speak a little more politely, 
you shall come in,” said the stranger, taking up 
the chair he was sitting upon, and going toward 
the door. 

“* There’s a man lying dead in the road a few 
rols below the house,” said one in a sepulchral 
voice. ; 

“And he’s not been murdered long, either,” 
said another, before the words were hardly out of 
his companion’s mouth. 

“ A man murdered in the road !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Eaton. 

«A man murdered in the road!” repeated Mary. 

“It is only a story of their invention,” said the 
stranger. 

“We have a dagger that we took from his 
body,” said one of the party, who had now open- 
ed his lips for the first time. 

As he spoke the stranger, as we must designate 
him, turned deadly pale, his lips quivered, and his 
limbs shook violently. 

‘Open the door or we will burst it in!” ex- 
claimed one who seemed to be the leader. 
spoke, a heavy knock was heard against the door, 
and the next moment it flew open, and four men 
rushed in, who seemed to be laboring more under 
the effects of drunkenness than the weather. 

In a second the stranger recovered himself, and 
mae the chair (the only instrument of defence he 
had) fly about him like a madman, 

Mary kept one furious looking fellow at bay 
with her father’s sword, and her mother and sister 
Margaret were not behind hand is using a couple 
of hickory clubs. 

Finding it was useless to cope with such a force 
under present circumstances, the “ skinners” soon 
made good their retreat, being considerably dam- 





* In those days White Plains and the neighboring 
towns were infested by bands of robbers who were 
termed the “upper” and “lower skinners.” The 
“upper” party plundered above the lines, and the 
“tower” below. They were mostly renegades from 
the American and English armies. 
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aged by the engagement, if two or three broken 
arms and noses are worthy of consideration. 

After sometime spent in getting things “to 
rights” again, they once more seated themselves 
round the fire, anxiously waiting Mr, Eaton’s re- 
turn, The stranger resumed his seat in the cor- 
ner, and took the old family bible from the shelf 
as he did so. 

‘*°Tis strange he comes not,” said Mrs, Eaton, 
addressing Mary. 

“°Tis very strange,” was the reply. 

‘* He never staid so late before,” continued Mrs. 
Eaton, and looking impatiently at the clock. 

** Something important keeps him, I am _ posi- 
tive.” 

«Some accident —” 

‘«* Never fear; he’s traveled the road too often 
to be molested now.” 

Just then a low murmuring sound issued from 
where the stranger was sitting, and on looking up 
they discovered that he had fallen asleep, His 
head was bent over, his arms folded, and the bible 
had fallen from his grasp. 

“ He was right—ha! ha!” he exciaimed, half 
asleep. ‘ The captain is dead in the road. He'll 
never cross me again—he’ll never call me a de- 
serter !” 

As the last words fell from his lips, the door 
opened, and Mr. Eaton entered. He spoke not a 
word, but was considerably astonished on seeing 
«little Tommy” clinging closely to his mother’s 
left arm, and Susan doing her utmost to reach the 
other. 

“The dagger—that was mine. The fellow 
| should have shown it to me with the blood upon 
lits blade! Ha! ha! I like blood—I could dri. k 
it, But, but that good book, it haunts me now, 
Why should I have taken it up, it cannot, 
cannot be his—Away! away with it!” and he 
‘threw his arms about wildly, and then resumed 


| 
| his old position, with his head bending over so as 


| 


| to nearly touch his breast. 
Mr. Eaton, or rather the Squire, surveyed him 





} 
| 


| steadily for a few seconds, and then whispering 
| to his wife, said, ** that man must be attended to.” 


|The next moment he had left the house, Mrs. 
| Eaton, with considerable exertion, made out to 
| keep Tommy and Susan quiet, for to tell the truth 
| they were very much frightened. Mary and Mar- 
| garet spoke not; but kept their eyes closely bent 
on the stranger. 

In a few moments the squire returned, and was 
this time accompanied by four men, who seemed 
to understand well the business they had come 
about. 

“ That’s him !” said the Squire, pointing to the 
stranger, who had partly recovered from his sleep. 
“‘ Seize him, and convey him to the guard house !”’ 








, 
; 





The \ words had reached the stranger's ears, and | 
he wes on his feet in an instant. The demon now 
was roused within him. 

“Back! back, I say. The first that approaches 
dies!” and he raised the chair with a giant's 
strength and hurled it to the floor. 


“ We are not afraid of you yet, good fellow,” | 


said the strongest of the party, who cautiously 
crept behind him, and now had a strong cord se- 
curely fixed around his arms, 

“Ha! what have we here ?” said the squire, as 
he picked a dagger from the floor. ‘* Blood upon 
it! And asI live the initials of the owner, ‘J. E.’” 

“ That's mine! give it me!” said the stranger, 
in a commanding tone of voice, 

«‘T thought it was your property,” replied the 
squire, ‘* but it will be of service to us.” 


“We want you,” said one of the company, | 


going toward the door. 

**T will not stir from this spot!” replied the 
stranger, 

*Rememember your arms are tied,” 

**T care not for that.” 

“You may for this!” said the one who had 
bound his arms, drawing a pistol from his coat. 
** So mind what you say ! Come along—we want 
you!” 


The squire opened the door, and the stranger | 


seeing it would be useless to contend with them 
longer, walked out with a dogged step, not even 
speaking to, or noticing Mrs, Eaton, and her| 
daughters. He was taken to the guard house | 
which was some distance off, and placed in a| 
separate apartment from the rest of the prisoners, | 
The squire went with them, and after being as- 
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least emotion, and on dae alial: by the J Jaleo, 
|if he had anything to say, he arose and in a calm 
clear voice replied ; 
| *T have but one request—I wish to die like a 
| soldier. 
| ** You have not lived a soldier's life—and there- 
fore cannot die one,” answered the judge calmly. 
* A week from to-day you are to be taken from 
the guard house, and to be hanged until you are 
dead !” 

The stranger (he had refused to give his name) 
| made no reply, but seemed chagrined and morti- 
fied at the judge’s refusal to grant his request, 
The week rolled round, and still he remained the 
same. On the day he was to be executed, he was 
placed upon the cart with his coffin, and taken to 
the scaffold, which was a short distance from the 
guard house, exposed to the wanton gaze of hun- 


| dreds. Everything being ready he stood up in 





the cart, and in a clear voice said, 


MY ACCUSER !” 

« Great God !” exclaimed a voice in the crowd, 
and Squire Eaton had fainted! The next moment 
the word was given, and the murderer’s soul was 


launched into eternity ! 
* . > 7 . = 





Many years have passed by since the family of 
Eatons were overwhelmed with grief by the above 
| melane holy and unexpected disclosure, They 
have all been gathered to the home of their fa- 
thers, and we tell the story only as one among 
the many incilents that occurred during ‘ the 
times that tried men’s souls.” 

| New Yor, June, 1846. 


sured he was perfectly secure, returned to his'| 


family. 

“[ would have been home sooner from the | 
Inn,” said the squire, ** but the news not coming 
at the usual time I was determined to wait till it 


did come; and when it came at last, it was such | 


glorious news that I had to stay at least an hour 


longer to enjoy it with the rest of the company. | 
General Washington—God bless his name! has | 


met the red coats again, and beaten them, Oh, 


what a victory!” Here the squire got so excited | 
that he had to cool his enthusiasm with a glass ot | 
cider, which was strong enough in * little Tom- | 


my’s” opinion to * take his head off” 

The next day the stranger was tried. He was 
recognized by a number of the soldiers who all 
swore that they had heard him threaten the life of 
Captain Sheldon a number of times; and knew 


him to be guilty of deserting the camp, The tes- 


timony of Squire Eaton, although not pointing | 
direct, went against him, and he was condemned to | 
death, 


He listened to his dreadful doom without the 


LIFE IN PRAIRIE LAND. 


HIS is the title of an 
exceedingly well writ- 
ten and interesting work 
from the pen of Mrs. 
E. W. Farnham, It is 
full of incident and 
glowing pictures, and 


} » 
} t 


many of the scenes 
- possess an absorbing 
interest, It is a book 

hat the pal lic must welcome, as coming to it in 
a se.son when everything bearing connection 
with the great West, is seized with an avidity that 
proves how our sy mpathies are with the adven- 
turers in those unsettled regions, The book com- 





| * Lire in Prarrre Lanv. By Eliza W. Farnham. 


New York : Har; er & Brothers, 82 Clitf street. 
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mends itself by its freshness ; its style is vigor- 
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‘ counter some of them, When they grew louder 
n ous and distinct, and altogether it is the most | and quite dismayed her woman's heart, she thought 
interesting work on Life in the West that we have | with much comfort that there was no probability 
av read inmany a day, We are induced to make /of his leaving the house early; he would be fa- 
the following extract for the gratification of such | tigued with the chase of the previous day and would 
. of our readers who do not possess the work, as- | rest well, knowing that they would be perfectly 
7 sured that it will tempt them to procure it as soon jeasy about him, Then she wondered that she 
n ; as possible. It is a true incident of Prairie life: | should have been so foolish as to think he would 
e «A husband and a father left his home on a | be there early—still she could not help listening 
bright winter morning for a few hours’ sporting, whenever a sound from without met her ear, and 
») and never returned to it!| His last words, as he | once or twice she started to the door with a bright 
i- left the door, had been a playful invitation to his smile on her face, for she was almost certain she 
t. wife to prepare some favorite dish for his supper, | heard his footsteps in the path. But when she 
e for which he promised her a reward that death | got there, the night was black and silent as ever ; 
. never suffered him to pay. the low moaning of the wind, or the dismal 
to As night drew on and brought him not to the | howling she had heard, being the only sounds she 
1e fireside and table where his beloved presence was | could distinguish, 
ne awaited, the expectant wife grew restless at the | Daylight seemed long coming; but then she had 
in long delay, and often stood beside the window | risen early, and being alone must expect this, At 
overlooking the prairie, whence he was to ap- i last a few faint streaks began to be visible in the 
i. proach, Twilight came and deepened into night ; | east; then she summoned her sons that they 
the evening wore away, and supper was at last | might have their cattle fed, and be ready for 
d, partaken without him, The mother, having ex- \enmmaapei so as not to keep him waiting a mo- 
- pressed some wonder that he did not return, had | ment; for the long walk would have sharpened 
as been assured by her sons that he had gone to the his appetite, 
house of a neighbor, about four miles away,| So the usual stir of the morning commenced, 
where he was wont to stop occasionally in his | And very pleasant it seemed to her to have things 
of excursions, going on in their accustomed way. The stepping 
ne At last the family retired. The heart of the |in and out as the light gained, the milking and 
“y wife was not altogether quiet, but that, she rea- | setting the pail on the table, the straining and 
_ soned, was because it was so uncommon for him | placing it on the shelf where it belonged; the 
ng to be from home, The mere sense of loneliness, | fading of the candle, and the assurance which the 
“el not her fears, she was certain, prevented her | broader light without gave her, that he would 
sleeping well. The night was long, very long, in |S00n be there ; the necessity arising from this, of 
truth, but then he would doubtless walk home to | bidding her sons hasten to be ready, was all very 
breakfast. The morning was mild, and she |Cheerful and agreeable. 
thought with an inward smile how pleasant it} Finally everything was attended to without, and 
would be to him, who so loved the activity of the |the young men came in to wait breakfast. Here 
outer world, to walk those four miles, breathing | all was ready too, and broad day was on the prai- 
the pure air, enjoying uninterrupted communion | ries—a little grayer yet, perhaps, than it would 
with his own thoughts, and, above all, anticipa- | be half an hour hence; but she could see a long 
an ting a social breakfast at his own home with those | way down the plain. 
its to whom his presence always gave delight. There was no one yet in sight; but the grove 
rk She rose early to prepare the morning meal ; | was only a mile off; he might be in that yet, or 
rs there was no need of this, for the long walk | he might when she chanced to look out, be in one 
is would make him late; but then it was pleasanter |of the many little hollows that cut the prairie, 
nd to be up and occupied, than lying in bed when | But she wished now more than ever, that he would 
nd she could not sleep; and beside, he might rise | come, for the waiting, when there was nothing to 
1es early and be there before she expected, and then |do, was more tedious than before. The daylight 
ng she should be prepared for him, So she had a|too made it more wearisome than when it had 
ok bright fire blazing a welcome that would greet |been dark, As it wore on and the sun came up— 
in him a long way off, in case he should approach |the sun, that, bright and clear as it was, ought to 
on before daylight, and her preparations for breakfast | have cheered her, she could not but confess to 
hat went cheerfully and pleasantly forward, her inmost soul a chilly sinking of her hopes, 
n- Pausing in the door once or twice, she heard at| For now the day was going on as it always 
m- a distance the howling of wolves, that struck her |did, and yet he came not. While it was dark 
m. ear unpleasantly, and made her rather hope that | there had been a sort of excited life in her feel- 
he would not start very early, lest he might en- | ings which the full day almost extinguished. 
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At last she proposed faintly, hoping that her 
sons would dissent from it, that they should wait 
breakfast no longer; she half suggested in a slow, 
hesitating tone that perhaps their father would 
not be there till late, and they would want to be 
at work, Then it occurred to one of them tha' 
he would stop to breakfast where he had spent 
the night. He had taken his game there with him, 
and as his hostess had been an inmate of their 
family for some time previous to her marriage, 
and knew so well how to prepare his favorite 
grouse, and delighted so in doing it for him too, of 
course he would take breakfast with her, and after- 
ward walk home, Whatmore probable than this ? 
Foolish woman ! she thought, why had it not oc- 
curred to her before? She wondered at her 
thoughtlessness, But it was fortunate for them, 
she said with her own sweet, patient smile, for 
the favorite dish of their father was theirs also, 
and if she had not expected him to breakfast, she 
should hardly have risen early enough to pre- 
pare it She had forgotten that she could not 
sleep ! 

They ate breakfast. She was a little nervous, 
and started once or twice when something like 
footsteps were heard about the door; but she 
laughed faintly each time, saying how foolish it 
was, for he would not be home till ten. o’clock. 
When the meal was over she set her house in 
order, and thought, if it came on to snow, as the 
gray gathering clouds seemed to promise, how 
pleasant their fireside would be when they were 
all there, and the storm was beating without 
Her sons left her to attend to their morning cares, 
and she fell into her ordinary state of mind, feel- 
ing quite as she did every day, when they were 
all out engaged in their various duties. 

The short morning wore away, and it was time 
to prepare dinner. She was quite surprised when 
she noted the hour—he had not come yet, and a 
faint gleam of the feeling that had, she must con- 
fess it now, dismayed her so in the morning, re- 
turned. But then it was probable he had stopped 
on the way for game, and, perhaps, even now, 
would be there before her meal was ready, So 
she went busily to work, and, as her labors pro- 
ceeded, she glanced occasionally from the window 
to see if he were near. No! he was not yet: 
and then she bethought herself, with a sudden- 
ness that blanched her whole face, that she had 
not heard his gun all the morning! She almost 
opened the door with the intention of communica- 
ting this to her sons, as a new and unthought-of 
evidence that they ought to be alarmed. But then 
she could hardly persuade herself to do it. They 
might laugh, and say it was not strange ; or won- 
der that she would suffer herself to be anxious; 
but she was stil] more deterred, though she hardly 





confessed this to herself, by her reluctance to give 
form or expression to her feelings. 

Noon came, but she did not call them to dinner ; 
they had better dine half an hour later, and be all 
together. Beside, their breakfast was late, and 
she did not feel the least appetite! Half-past 
twelve—one—and still ‘no return! Now the 
phantom fears that had hovered in her mind, 
would no longer be denied their hold. She was 
no longer afraid to speak, and act, as she had 
been half prompted to do all the day. With her 
better defined apprehensions for him, she acquired 
more courage over her ownemotions. She called 
her sons, and requested the younger, after he had 
eaten his dinner, to ride down to Fanny’s and see 
if his father were unwell, or what detained him. 
She spoke only thus; for, with all the calmness 
she had acquired, she found it impossible to name 
the alternative that was lurking in her bosom. 

And now came another long period, during 
which she must compose her feelings ; though it 
was not so easy as it had been in the morning : 
there was more expectation now ; and its termina- 
tion was clearly before her mind. Her son would 
return soon, and then— 

He came. She had seen him a long way off 
over the naked plain, and felt her blood rush tu- 
multuously about her heart, when she saw him 
alone! But a moment’s reflection taught her that 
this was folly; for, of course, his father would 
not be with him; and then she wondered she had 
not thought to send another horse down! But 
why did he ride so fast? He was, perhaps, has- 
tening to relieve her fears; or—and once again 
she made a vain endeavor to supply the remainder 
of the sentence. He came on fast and faster yet! 
His horse was almost running! She could see 
that his face was pale! And then she turned from 
the window, and placed one or two chairs in order 
that had been left standing—took up a work bas- 
ket that was upon the table; wound some thread 
on a spool; and laid it down again. The same 
instant the swift feet stopped at the gate; the rider 
dismounted, and, rushing in, pale and breathless, 
exclaimed. ‘* Father has not been there at all!” 
Then, seeing he had been too abrupt (though he 
had only uttered words that had been on his lips 
every step of the way home), he attempted, by 
some broken speech, to soften the terrible truth. 
He might have been led farther from home than 
he intended, in pursuit of some rare bird; or he 
had met with some acquaintance and gone down 
to D ~-—, a neighboring town some ten miles 
distant, or—but here his bewildered tongue refused 
to furnish another word in aid of his attempt; 
and, when he looked mournfully at his mother, 
he found she had not comprehended a word of 
what he had last said. She was looking at him 
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with a stony, unmeaning gaze, as if she had a 
dim perception of his being there, and, uttering 
something which she ought to understand, but did 
not. He spoke to her in terms of affection, and, 
after a little, she recovered, and looking slowly 
about her, said, ‘‘Go find thy brother, and then, 
perhaps, thee had better ride up the village, and— 
inquire,” she added, ina tone below her breath. 

He had not been at the village, neither had any 
one seen him, but all thought, or, said at least, 
that perhaps he would be home that night. It 
was probable he would. If he did not they must 
go out over the country next morning in search of 
him. Meantime afew anxious individuals mount- 
ed that night aad rode out in various directions, 
but neither heard, nor saw anything to report. 
Thus the day closed ! 

Night came on. Night which so much changes 
the aspect of the whole world; which furnishes 
new images to the mind, and new energies to the 
physical powers ; which brings a cessation of care, 
anda release from the burdens we have borne 
through the busy day. 

But it brought no change to her! She could 
not look so far over the prairie as before the dark- 
hess came on,—the prairie over which she had 
looked for many, many hours before; though her 
eyes scarcely turned from the great waste since 
she sat down, There was but one object, indeed, 
that could have stirred the sense, now blind to all 
others, and that came not. 

I said that night brought no change ; and it did 
not. There she sat, sometimes speaking, when 
her sons, or one of the kind friends who had 
come in to be with her, addressed her; but her 
lips only spoke. At length they persuaded her to 
seek some rest. She retired, but lying down it 
was just the same. The position and place might 
change, but these had no relatian to her stricken 
soul. The connexion between the material and 
the immaterial seemed to have been suddenly sev- 
ered ; and the latter to be existing in a time long 
past. The body might suffer changes, might grow 
old, or be diseased. But until the spirit had re- 
leased its hold upon that point of time, it could 
take no cognizance of these. 

Morning came and then hundreds of horsemen 
might be seen, far and near, scouring the plain, 
looking carefully through the groves and copses, 
searching by the banks of streams and logs, and 
then raising themselves up, and looking all abroad, 
and then at each other, with countenances that ren- 
dered speech superfluous, 

Another night came and went, and no trace of 
the absent man could be found. They had looked 
for shreds of clothing, for the hat, the gun, any- 
thing that could give the faintest clue to the awful 
mystery ; but nature refused all evidence, and left 





them to conjectures made only more painful by 
every disappointment. They had thought the ac- 
cidental discharge of his gun might have disabled 
him, and they should find him somewhere await- 
ing the arrival of help. A more terrible suppo- 
sition was, that in this state he might have been 
fallen upon by wolves! but no traces of any such 
fearful catastrophe could anywhere be found. He 
might have fallen into the stream, but all search 
that was practicable in its then frozen state was 
made—to no purpose. Other days and nights 
passed, but all ended as they had begun; the 
search was fruitless, and at last was gradually 
abandoned. What more could the utmost Find- 
ness do? His fate, from the hour when he left 
the house with the gay challenge on his lips, was 
involved in impenetrable mystery. Hope, even 
wonder almost died in the lapse of time, But 
what were her feelings? She had returned at last 
to a full consciousness of what had befallen her ! 
She had passed from the doubts, fears, hopes, and 
dread of the long search, to the terrible certainty 
that she was widowed! But how? That was 
the most painful of all. Had she smoothed his 
dying pillow, had she heard his last kind words, 
it were bliss compared to her present torture! The 
most fearful conjectures thronged her agonized 
mind, Death, in his most terrible aspect, seizing 
on the helpless victim, was ever before her! Ra- 
vening wolves, overwelming floods, bearing away 
their prey despite the fearful struggles for life; 
or, more terrible still, the slow death by starva- 
tion, in some possible nook that had escaped the 
eyes of those who sought to find her lost husband ! 
Oh! who shall ever conceive the agony of that 
period, when to know that she was a widow was 
a small part of the burden that pressed upon her 
heart, and made its agony almost palpable! She 
had friends with her, kind, gentle, loving friends, 
who would have counted no effort too great, could 
it have assuaged her grief. But what were these ? 
They could tell her nothing. They could not an- 
swer one of the many questions which her heart 
never ceased to make everywhere and at all times. 

Weeks wore away, and though the inquiry 
ceased to be first on the lip when neighbors met, 
and was followed, when made, with less earnest 
conjectures, still it was alive there, pressing 
its cankering tooth to the very core of her be- 
ing. 

The rude winds of winter at last began to be 
followed, at intervals, by the softer breath of 
spring. Nature began to dissolve her icy fctters 
on plain and stream, The season of birds and 
flowers, and universal beauty, which he had so 
loved, was approacbing; the season when their 
happy home was even happier; when all its plea- 
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be now? 

On the stream which he had contemplated cross- 
ing, four or five miles below his house, was a 
mill. It stood in a pleasant spot—for woods and 
waters are ever pleasant in the prairie land—and 
when the winter ice had disappeared,’ and the 
fresh burden of the early spring rushed along 
within its banks, it was cheering to see it come 
dashing past the mill, leaping the dam and bearing 
along decayed logs, bits of board and fantastic 
branches, rearing, plunging, resisting, and anon 
hurrying along more madly than the waters them- | 
selves. 

Here one sunny March day stood a Jad, watch- 
ing the frolic and haste of the stream as it curled 
and foamed along, when suddenly the leaping | 
current deposited on the verge of the dam, a large | 
object which, at the first glance, he took to be a 
log! Then the water streaming from some de- | 
pendent fragments, made him look again with | 
somewhat of earnest curiosity! He approached | 
to get a nearer view! and then ran as for life to | 
the house! In a few moments graver persons 
appeared ; took the long-lost body ; laid it rever- 
ently in a fit place; and made preparation for the 
legal and decent ceremonies of the occasion. 
Though cruelly disfigured and changed, it could 
not be mistaken. The strongly marked head and | 
face would have been recognized anywhere. 


now once more it returned to the home, | 


almost as much changed as itself. They dared | 
not let the widow see it at first, and as she was 
ever patient and gentle in her grief as well as her 
happiness, she did not murmur or attempt to op- 
pose their wishes, At length, on the second day, 
when her mind was calmer than it had been, and 
she had learned to think of him as they described 
him in a few words, the gentlest they could use, 
as bloated, dark, bruised! when they had separa- 
ted from her mind the idea of what he had been 
and brought it by the tenderest means to what he 
was; tliey led her to his bier, 

There he lay, all that she had so loved in her 
early youth and sober womanhood, the father of 
her sons, the noble frien] and protector of her 
past life, the tender nurse, and sympathizing friend 
of her sick years, her reliance when misfortune 
or sorrow came, her shield, her strong and patient 
friend in the adverse trials that had transplanted 
them from affluence in the east to toil and com- 
parative poverty in the west! 

She looked at him, and the blended emotions 
that had harrowed and torn her bosom since the 
day of their parting, were now all resolved into 
one simple and overwhelming tide of grief. There 
was no longer doubt, nor fear, nor hope—all had 





died when she looked on the mute witness that 








lay before her. And a mighty grief, that seemed 
to strike with iron fangs into her very heart, took 
possession of her. 

They buried him, and she returned to her home! 
And there, when I saw her several months after, 
she went meekly about, discharging her daily 
cares and duties to her sons, and when she thought 
no human eye was upon her, permitting, as the 
only relief her feelings could have, without being 
painful to others, tears to stream silently down 
her pale, suffering face. I never looked upon 
grief so touching. 

And this mother and her two sons were all that 
remained of the family we left on a former page 
in such happy and beautiful relation to each other, 
and the world around them. 


SUMMER. 


All-conquering Heat, ob, intermit thy wrath! 
And on my throbbing temples potent thus 
Beam not co fierce ! incessant still you flow, 
And still another fervent flood succeeds, 
Pour’d on the head profuse. In vain I sigh, 
And restless turn, and look around for night ; 
Night is far off ; and hotter hours approach. 
Thrice happy he! who on the sunless side 
Of a romantic mountain, forest-crown’d, 
Beneath the whole collected shade reclines : 

Or in the gelid caverns, woodbine-wrought, 
And fresh bedew’d with ever spouting streams, 
Sits coolly calm ; while all the world without, 
Unsatisfied, and sick, tosses in noon. 

Emblem instructive of the virtuous man, 

Who keeps his temper’d mind serene and pure, 
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And every passion aptly harmonized, 

Amid a jarring world with vice inflamed. 
Welcome, ye shades! ye bowery thickets, hail ! 

Ye lofty pines! ye venerable oaks ! 

Ye ashes wild, resounding o’er the steep! 

Delicious is your shelter to the soul, 

As to the hunted hart the sallying spring, 

Or stream full flowing, that his swelling sides 

Laves, as he floftts along the herbaged brink. 

Cool, through the nerves, your pleasing comfort glides ; 

The heart beats glad ; the fresh-expanded eye 

And ear resume their watch ; the sinews knit; 

And life shoots swift thrcugh all the lighten’d limbs. 
Around the adjoining brook, that purls along 

The vocal grove, now fretting o’er a rock, 

Now scarcely moving through a reedy pool, 

Now starting to a sudden stream, and now 

Gently diffused into a limpid plain ; 

A various group the herds and flocks compose, 

Rural contusion ! on the grassy bank 

Some ruminating lie; while others stand 

Half in the flood, and often bending sip 

The circling surface. In the middle droops 

The strong laborious ox, of honest front, 

Which incomposed he shakes ; and from his sides 

The troublous insects lashes with his tail, 

Returning still. Amid his subjects safe, 

Slumbers the monarch swain ; his careless arm 

Thrown round his head, on downy moss sustain’d ; 

Here laid his scrip, with wholesome viands fill’d ; 

There, listening every noise, his watchful dog. 
Light fly his slumbers, if percnance a flight 

Of angry gadflies fasten on the herd ; 

That startling scatters from the shallow brook, 

In search of lavish stream. Tossing the foam, 

They scorn the keeper’s voice, and scour the plain, 

Through all the bright severity of noon ; 

While, from their laboring breasts, a hollow moan, 

Proceeding, runs low-bellowing, round the hills. 

THOMSON. 


DEATH OF KARRAISKAKIS. 


A SKETCH OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION. 
BY WILLIAM R. LLOYD. 
We speak thy doom without a sigh, 
For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s— 
One of the few—the immortal names, 
That were not born to die. 

HAateck. 
ts. HERE were many brave 
we hearts and true patriots 

J when the people of Greece, 

throwing off the shackles of 

Turkish tyranny which for 

upward of a century had 

bound them to a slavery 

ae worse than death, rebelled 
against the authority of their cruel masters, and 
rising up in their might, vindicated their name as 
a nation, and established for themselves a govern- 
ment founded on the basis of human liberty, and 
human right. Who is not familiar with Halleck’s 





soul-stirring stanzas “* The Death of Botzaris”— 
the brave Greek, who with a few faithful follow- 
ers, penetrated at midnight to the very centre of 
the camp of the enemy who outnumbered them, 
twenty to one,—whose powerful arm wielded the 
sword of destruction to scores of the hated Mus- 
sulmen on that eventful night,—whose clarion 
voice, urging his men to the attack, and cheering 
them on to victory,—was suddenly hushed for- 
ever by a random shot from the enemy, just as 
the wild, exulting shout of the victorious Greeks 
rang out upon the night air, and echoed among 
the rocks and hills of Creoners, Ah, ages may 
roll on and pass forever, but the deathless name 
of Marco Botzaris will live, together with the 
names of Tell, of Wallace, and of our own 
Washington, high enrolled upon the scroll of fame. 
But not Botzaris alone, deserves the gratitude of 
his countrymen, and the plaudits of admiring na- 
tions,—No! other names there are which are no 
less dear to the heart of every Greek, and which 
occupy a no less prominent position in the annals 
of modern Greece. The bold and intrepid Kanaris, 
who, with his fearful Brulotta, were the terror of 
the Turkish fleet ; the daring and reckless Niketas, 
who, with six hundred Greeks under his command 
at the mountain passes between the plains of Ar- 
gos and Corinth, poured down his murderous fire 
upon his enemies in the rocky defile below, and 
heaped the ground with the corpses of thousands 
of Turks, winning for himself the title of ‘ Tur- 
cophagos” or * Destroyer of Turks;” Miaulis, 
the fearless commander of the Greek fleet, who, 
hovering around the Turkish squadron, attacking 
it at every opportunity, often dispersing their 
fleets and capturing their vessels, and continually 
harrassing his enemy, contributed in no small de- 
gree to the success of Greece in her resistance to 
the Moslem army. Ah, brave men and gallant 
soldiers, and patriotic citizens were all these, and 
long will they be remembered by the friends of 
Liberty, in every nation, and in every clime. 


But come we to the subject of our sketch— 
Karraiskakis, who lost his life, in an attack on a 
small outpost of the enemy. For nearly six 
years, the Greek nation had been engaged ina 
warlike contest with the Sultan of Turkey. The 
former fought for their homes, their liberties, and 
their lives, the latter for power, dominion, and the 
mastery of down-trodden Greece, and as yet the 
issue of the contest remained doubtful. For sev- 
eral months the ancient city of Athens had been 
blockaded by a portion of the Turkish army under 
the command of Kiutahi Pashaw, who was deter- 
mined to effect the capture of the Acropolis, or 
Citadel of Athens, The brave Col. Bourbaki and 
his four hundred Greeks had been attacked and 
routed, while Bourbaki himself had been taken 
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prisoner, and shortly afterward basely assassina- 
ted by the order of the cowardly Kiutahi. While 
this was passing in the vicinity of Athens, Kar- 
raiskakis. was actively engaged in alarming the 
surrounding country and rousing the inhabitants 
to take up arms in defence of their homes and 
their firesides, and was eminently successful in 
his project. He soon gathered around him an 
army of four thousand Greeks, with which he 
marched to Athens, and with which he would 
undoubtedly have forced Kiutahi to have raised 
the seige, and retire from that part of the penin- 
sular, had it not been for an incident which hap- 
pened on the morning of the fourth of May, 
(1827) and which ultimately proved the cause of 
the death of as brave a soldier as ever trod the 
soil, or breathed the air of Greece. 

Two or three miles from the Acropolis was a 
small Turkish outpost, within which were sta- 
tioned some six or seven hundred of the enemy. 
Asa small party of Greek soldiers were passing 
within a short distance of this outpost, they were 
perceived by the Turks within, who hailing them, 
threatened that if they should capture them, which 
they hoped to do in a short time, together with 
the whole garrison within the Acropolis, they 
would hew their bodies to pieces and send the 
fragments to the capitol of their master to be hung 
on every gate anu turretin the city. The soldiers 
answered, in a tone of defiance, that they had no 
doubt of it whatever, but, said they, ‘‘ Unless 
your numbers thrice double ours you dare not 
sally out to meet us, and even then we should 
quickly drive you back to your kennel,” Mad- 
dened by the taunt, the Turks fired at the party 
and wounded one of their number, upon which 
the latter returned their fire, and an irregular fray 
was commenced and carried on for sometime, 
when Karraiskakis, who was in his tent, a short 
distance from the place, learning the cause of the 
strife, sent word to the party to leave the spot, 
and use their arms no more until ordered, No 
attention, however, was given to his message, 
and at length springing upon his horse, he rode 
over the scene of contest, Arrived there, and 
seeing the state of affairs, he was about to order 
his men to retire from the spot, when a shot from 
the enemy, striking one of his bravest soldiers 
who stood near him, killed him instantly, 

At once the whole current of his feelings was 
changed. A desire to revenge the death of his 
comrade took possession of his soul, and he de- 
termined at once, if possible, to carry the outpost, 
and capture its defenders, Placing himself at the 
head of his men, he shouted, “ Soldiers! did you 
witness that? Saw ye that brave man fall ’neath 
the shots of the Musselman? and shall his death 
go unavenged? On! Greeks, on! Let us drag 





these minions from their den! Let us hurl them 
from the watch-towers of their camp, and show 
the proud tyrant that his power is withering ’neath 
the strong arm of men resolved to be his slaves 
no longer.” With this he dashed fearlessly on to 
the attack, followed by the gallant little corps 
who had gathered around him. Desperately they 
fought, though all around them flew a shower of 
death, and many a brave fellow fell “ bleeding and 
torn” upon the fatal field. The strife for a few 
moments was fearful to behold, when suddenly 
the leader of the party was seen to reel in his 
saddle, and fell backward to the ground; a shot 
had struck him in a dangerous part, and it was 
feared that the effect would be fatal. His men re- 
tired from the attack, and gathering around him, 
showed their apprehensions of his fate. He was 
taken from the field, and carried on board one of 
the vessels which composed the fleet commanded 
by Lord Cochrane, who had lately arrived from 
England to join the insurgent Greeks. He desired 
to see the commander, who being sent for, soon 
came aboard, When the Englishman began to 
praise his patriotism, and compliment his bravery, 
he instantly cut him short, exclaiming, ‘‘ What I 
have done, Ihave done! What has happened, 
has happened. Now we will attend to that which 
is to come.” Then, after conversing on the pros- 
pects of his native country, and giving Lord 


| Cochrane much good advice—which he was well 


capable of giving—in relation to the war, and the 
means by which to carry it on, he addressed the 
latter, exclaiming, ‘* And now, sir, I thank you 
for leaving your own land, to come here and help 
poor fallen Greece, in her efforts to throw off her 
allegiance to Turkey, and once more rise to the 
position in which she of right belongs. I charge 
you to leave not my country, until she is once 
more free, I charge you to guard with a watchful 
eye the best interests of Greece—to do your ut- 
most to effect the liberty of her children ; and sir, 
I know that the lasting gratitude of my country 
will be yours—that through all ages, your name 
will be sacred to the memory of her sons, and 
that the righteous Being who rules all things, will 


‘not fail to bless you.” 


As evening approached, he was fully sensible 
that his career was finished—that his mortal life 
was soon to close. As his fellow chieftains ga- 
thered around him, to witness the last moments of 
their beloved compatriot, he conversed with them 
calmly on the affairs of Greece. “I have done 
my best to accomplish the task imposed upon me,” 
said he, ‘and I had hoped to have seen Athens 
freed from the unhallowed war tread of the Mus- 
selman; but it has been otherwise decreed.” 
Pointing upward, he continued, ‘* He who doeth 
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all things right, has seen fit that I should leave 
my work unfinished, Oh! Greece, Greece! may 
you yet be free ; may you yet come forth disen- 
thralled, and take your stand among the nations ; 
may your future career be bright and glorious, 
and your children enjoy the blessings of Liberty 
forever! I am dying—I am dying—Fellow sol- 
diers! cling to your cause,—Yield not to the ene- 
my—die, rather than lay by your weapons, ere 
your freedom is achieved. Do not.let the enemy 
get within the walls of the citadel, Soldiers! 
finish the task which I have begun—save me 
Athens !—save, oh! save me Athens!” 

These were his last words. As he finished, 
falling gently backward, he closed his eyes for- 
ever, The bold and chivalrous spirit of Karrais- 
kakis had taken its flight, leaving, but the cold, 
inanimate clay behind. 

New Haven, June, 1846. 


CLONDALKIN ROUND TOWER. 


SEE ENGRAVING. 


OUR miles from Dublin, in the 
picturesque and interesting vil- 
lage of Clondalkin, may be seen 
one of those ancient towers so 
peculiar to Ireland. The round 
tower,of Clondalkin stands upon 
a foundation of massive stone 
work, is fifteen feet in diameter 
and in hight eighty four feet, 
surmounted by a conical cap; 
the doorway, which in these 
buildings invariably faces the 
east, is elevated above the 
ground about twelve feet. To 
this a flight of steps was some years since erected, 
as well as ladders to reach the uppermost story, 
by which the curious were enabled to view from 
the apertures and windows the magnificent scenery 
surrounding it. 

The uses for which these towers were erected 
have occasioned much diversity of opinion among 
the learned, and no subject connected with Irish 
antiquities has been so fruitful of controversy and 
conjecture as these ecclesiastical buildings, called 
by the natives in Irish, Clocach, or the House of 
the Bell, in contradistinction to Clogas, the Belfry, 
a place of Bells. 

That they are of great antiquity appears from 
their having been considered ancient even in the 
twelfth century, when the British connection with 
Ireland began. Had they been then in actual use, 
itis not probable that Giraldus Cambrensis, who 





had been in Ireland, and circumstantially describes 
them, should not also have mentioned to what 
purpose they were applied. That they belong 
exclusively to Ireland is deducible from the fact 
that no towers corresponding exactly with them 
have been found in any other part of the world, 
with the exception of two in Scotland—but in 
that district which in the very early ages, was in 
close and constant connection with Ireland. The 
construction of many of the round towers in the 
north of Ireland is ascribed by tradition to a cele- 
brated architect who, we learn, from Mr. Pelue’s 
essay, flourished early in the sixth century, called 
“*Goban Seer,” or ‘‘Goban the Builder’—and 
was equally celebrated in ancient ecclesiastical 
histories as in popular traditions, and of whom 
in the ancient life of St. Abbham, it is propheti- 
cally said, that “his fame in arts shall exist in 
Hibernia to the end of time.” 

On the left hand, adjacent to the road that leads 
from Watergrasshill to Cork, stands a scanty por- 
tion of the ruined Castle of Rath-Goban, the an- 
cient residence of Goban Seer, whose sapient re- 
marks have passed into a proverb. A British 
prince, whose possessions were very extensive, 
and who felt ambitious of erecting a splendid 
palace, to be his regal residence, hearing of the 
high attainments of the Goban Seer in his sub- 
lime science, invited him to Court, and by prince- 
ly gifts, and magnificent promises, induced him 
to build a structure, the splendor of which ex- 
celled that of all the palaces in the world, But 
the consummate skill of the artist had nearly cost 
him his life, for the prince, struck with the match- 
less beauty of the palace, was determined that 
it should stand unrivaled on the earth, by putting 
the architect to death, who alone was capable of 
constructing such another, after the moment the 
building received the finishing touches of his skil- 
ful hand, 

This celebrated individual had a son who was 
grown up to man’s estate, and anxious that his 
only child should possess in marriage a young 
woman of sound sense and ready wit, he cared 
little for the factitious distinctions of birth or for- 
tune, if he found her rich in the gifts of heaven. 
Having killed a sheep he sent the young man to 
sell the skin at the next market town with this 
singular injunction, that he should bring home 
the skin and its price at his return, The lad was 
always accustomed to bow to his father’s superior 
wisdom, and on this occasion did not stop to 
question the good sense of his command, but bent 
his way to town, 

In these primitive times it was not unusual to 
see persons of the highest rank engaged in me- 
nial employments, so the town-folk were less sur- 
prised to see the young Goban expose a sheep- 
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skin for sale than at the absurdity of the term, 
** the skin and the price of it.” A young woman 
at last accosted him, and upon hearing the terms 
of sale, after pondering a moment agreed to the 
birgain. She took him to her house, and having 
s‘ripped off all the wool, returned him the bare 
skin, and the price for which the young man stip- 
ulated. Upon reaching home he returned the skin 
and its value to his father, who learning that a 
young woman became the purchaser, entertained 
so high an opinion of her talents, that in a few 
days she became the wife ‘of his son, and sole 
mistress of Rath-Goban. 

Sometime after this marriage and toward the 
period to which we before referred, when the 
Goban Seer and his son were setting out, at the in- 
vitation of the British prince, to erect his superb 
palace, this young woman exhibited considerable 
abilities, and the keenness of the expression, and 
the brilliancy of her wit, far outdid, on many 
occasions, the acumen of the Goban-seer himself ; 
she now cautioned him when his old father, who 
did not, like modern architects, Bianconi it along 
Macadamized roals, got tired from the length of 
the journey, to shorten the road; and secondly, 
not to sleep a third night in any house without 
securing the interest of a domestic female friend. 
The travelers pursued their way, and after some 
weary walking over flinty roads, and through in- 
tricate passages, the strength of the elder Goban 
yielded to the fatigue of the journey. The duti- 
ful son would gladly shorten the road for the way- 
worn senior, but felt himself unequal to the task. 
On acquainting his father with the conjugal pre- 
cepts, the old man unraveled the mystery by bid- 
ding him commence some strange legend of ro- 
mance, whose delightful period would beguile 
fatigue and pain into charmed attention. Irish- 
men, I believe, are the cleverest in Europe at 
“ throwing it over” females in foreign places, and 
it is pretty likely that the young Goban did not 
disobey the second precept of his beloved wife. 
On the second night after their arrival at the 
king’s court, he found in the person of a female 
of high rank, (some say she was the king’s 
daughter) a friend who gave her confiding heart 
to all the dear delights that love and this Irish ex- 
perimentalist could bestow. As the building pro- 
ceeded under the skilful superintendance of the 
elder Goban, the son acquaints him with the pro- 
gress of his love, and the ardent attachment of 
the lady. The cautious old man bade him beware 
of one capable of such violent passions, and take 
care lest her jealousy or caprice might not be 
equally ungovernable, and display more fearful 
effects. To discover her temper, the father order- 
ed him to sprinkle her face with water as he 
washed himself in the morning—and if she re- 
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ceived the aspersion with a smile, her love was 
disinterested, and her temper mild; but if she 
frowned darkly, her love was lust, and her anger 
formidable. The young man playfully sprinkled 
the chrystal drops on the face of his love—she 
smiled gently—and the young Goban rested calm- 
ly on that tender bosom, where true love and 
pitying mildness bore equal sway. 

The wisdom of the Goban-seer and his sapient 
daughter-in-law was soon manifested ; for as the 
building approached its completion his lady-love 
communicated to the young man the fearful intel- 
ligence that the king was resolved, by putting 
them to death when the work was concluded, that 
they should erect no other such building, and, 
by that means to enjoy the unrivaled fame of 
possessing the most splendid palace in the world, 
These tidings fell heavily on the ear of the Go- 
ban-seer, who saw the strong necessity of circum- 
venti ig this base treachery with all his skill. In 
an interview with his majesty, he acquaints him 
that tne building was being completed ; and that 
its beauty exceeded every thing of the kind he 
had done before; but that it could not be finished 
without a certain instrument which he unfortu- 
nately left at home, and he requested his royal 
permission to return for it. The king would, by 
no means, consent to Goban Seer’s departure ; but 
anxious to have the edifice completed, he was 
willing to send a trusty messenger into Ireland 
for that instrument upon which the finishing of 
the royal edifice depended. The other assured his 
majesty that it was of so much importance that he 
would not entrust it into the hands of the greatest 
of his majesty’s subjects, It was finally arranged 
that the king’s eldest son should proceed to Rath- 
Goban, and upon producing his credentials to the 
lady of the castle, receive the instrument of which 
she had the keeping, and which the Goban Seer 
named “ cur-an-aigh-an-cuim.” Upon his arrival 
in Ireland, the young man proceeded to fulfil his 
errand ; but the knowing mistress of Rath Goban, 
judging from the tenor of the message, and the 
ambiguous expressions couched under the name 
of the pretended instrument, that her husband and 
father-in-law were the victims of some deep trea- 
chery, she bade him welcome, inquired closely 
after her absent friends, and told him he should 
have the object of his mission when he had re- 
freshed himself after the fatigues of his long 
journey. Beguiled by the suavity of hermanners 
and the wisdom of her words, the prince complied 
with her invitation to remain all night at Rath 
Goban, But, in the midst of his security, the 
domestics, faithful to the call of their mistress, had 
him bound in chains, and led to the dungeon of 
the castle. Thus the wisdom of the Goban Seer, 
and the discrimination of his daughter, completely 
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baffled the wicked designs of the king, who re-|the religion of Persia, while the truth is, the 
ceived intimation that his son’s life would surely | Persians know nothing about it. Budha being 
atone for the blood of the architects, He dis-|the deity of the Celonise and Burmese, and at the 
missed them to their native country laden with | sametime, in the hurry to establish his theory, he 
splendid presents; and, on their safe arrival at| has most unfortunately neglected to favor his 
Rath Goban, the prince was restored to liberty. | readers with any description of the temples or 
Among the various speculations of antiquaries as | images in Ceylon, or in the countries where the 
to the objects of rearing these mysterious towers, | worship of that deity is still practised, Klaproth 
(and they have indeed been manifold) is their|in his “‘ Travels in Georgia” describes one of 
devotion to the obscene rites of Paganism; from| these round steeples, as attached toa church in 
a circumstance common to all, their immediate | that country, 
vicinity to a small and very ancient church, It is} Some theorists blinded by prejudice, seek to 
a well known fact, that the early missionaries | discover their origin among the Danes—forgetting 
usually chose the sites of Pagan places of worship | that except in Dublin, and a few other points on 
for their churches, but it is not equally well| the coast contiguous, they possessed no footing 
known that the undoubted relics of Pagan p!aces| in that kingdom, and that neither in their native 
of worship remain in close association with these | country, nor in the Danish part of Dublin, which 
towers, and even in the same church yard; the} was their capital, do such things exist, 
pillar stone of witness, the tapering sun stone,| The most rational and popular supposition how- 
the crombac, the fire house, and the holy spring of | ever, is that they were erected both as belfries and 
water, necessary in the mystic rites, all these are places of strength attached to ecclesiastical edifices 
found along with the tower and the little ancient! where the clergy might find protection for them- 
church within the same narrow boundary, | selves and their treasures during periods of foreign 
In an article written by L. C. Beaufort, it is| invasion. This seems sustained by the fact al- 
maintained that the round towers of Ireland were) ready mentioned, that in all cases the entrance is 
built at a period antecedent to the promulgation | 





| Some distance from the ground and inacessable 


of Christianity in Ireland, and were at once ob- | except in a stooping posture—the windows placed 
servatories and depositories of the sacred fires of | immediately at the top of the building, affording 
Bel or Baal, and were there kept alive, the tower! an observation in every direction, are evidently 
itself being an emblem of sun beam or ray of intended as observatories from which the approach 


heavenly fire. The whole theory is however | of an enemy may be discerned, while the cross 
overturned by a circumstance stated by the writer! timbers at the top tend to confirm the supposition 
herself, that in a great many of these buildings | that a bell had at sometime been supported by 
there were floors, and timbers for rafters. From’ ¢hem—this opinion is maintained by Mr, Petrie, 
pa ee ir Sorat be the eer to whom was awarded the prize of 50/. and a gold 
there db mean seeping 4 ; , - . . _ 
rn ve iunel the building a oane — by = ay - = a ripe 
. to which it was only entitled on proofs that were 
the top—and when we recollect that the fires were deemed conclusive on the subject—and which 
attended by vestals, who on this account were|..4:9 was unanimous. This we consider as 
frequently called the daughters of fire, the proba- | bringing this long contested subject of antiquarian 
bility of the hypothosis is rendered less apparent. inquiry to a satisfactory termination. . 

A third idea has been lately suggested that they! —{o those in whom this article may have awak- 
are Buddhic in their origin, the which has been | ened a desire for more minute information on the 
adopted and an essay written in the Royal Irish subject, we would recommend a perusal of Mr. 
Academy in its defence by Mr. O’Brien. He in-| petrie’s work. . His arguments are free from con- 
stitutes a comparison with the towers of Persia jecture, and founded on authentic history, as well 
and says ‘‘ our round towers have similar shelves! as the actual rites, positions, and architectural 
or recesses in the wall ‘ and reaching like a cir-| characters of these remarkable ruins, 
cular baufait from near the bottom to the top| We cannot close this article without acknow- 
Whenever these do not appear, their place is sup- ledging our indebtedness to the Dublin Penny 
~ by projecting stones, for the evident purpose Journal for the beautiful legend we have taken 
of acting as supporters. the liberty to introduce. 

“TI thus solve the question, They were so| Brooxtxn, June, 1346. E. W. H. 
many cupboards for containing the idols of Budha, 
as the structures themselves for temples of wor- 
ship &c.” - Tue man that is captious, and fnll of punctilios 

In order to controvert this theory it may be suf-| on all occasions, is like a hedgehog, which we 
ficient to observe, that he speaks of Budhism as| know not where to take hold of. 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 
E present to our readers in the 
p esent number a view of the 
edifice occupied by the Institu. 
tion of Messrs, Abbott, for the 
education of young ladies, in 
this city. This institution is, 
w: helieve, one of the largest 
private seminaries in the coun- 
try,—containing from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred 
pupils ; and it is much visited 
by parents and teachers, and 
others interested in the cause 
o' education, The engraving 
represents a side view of the 
buil ling, the principal front be- 
ing on Houstonstreet, In the foreground and upon 
the right, are seen the gardens used for the recre- 
ation of the pupils, The interior arrangements 
of a character corresponding with the ideas now 
beginning extensively to prevail, in respect to the 
accommodations to be provided for the instruction 
of the young. The pupils pursue their studies in 


large and handsomely furnished apartments, with 
every convenience at hand,—and whether seen at 
their work, in the study rooms, or class rooms, or 
at their recreations, in the recesses, on the grounds, 
the whole scene presents a very alluring picture 


to the eye of the visitor. 

The degree of attention which is paid to the 
comfort and enjoyment of the pupils, in all classes 
of schools, is rapidly increasing in this country. 
In fact those interested in the cause of education 
are coming more and more to understand and act 
upon the principle, that the acquisition of know- 
ledge, is, in itself, a source of pleasure to the 
young, and improvements in the methods of in- 
struction are in progress, which lead to the realiz- 
ing of this pleasure. The studies of childhood 
ought, indeed, by no means to he turned into play. 
The young must be trained to the habit of slow, 
patient, persevering effort. All instruction which 
resolves itself into mere sport and pastime, must 
necessarily be of a very superficial and valueless 
character,—and all progress, commenced in this 
way, must necessarily come to a stand, when the 
mere amusement fails. The improvements which 
are now making are not of this nature. They 
are not discoveries of methods for turning study 
into play, but of methods for inspiring pupils 
with a genuine love for study itself. They con- 
sist in improved text books, and improved me- 
thods of instruction, by means of which the work 
required of the pupil is brought more fully within 
the compass of his powers, so that he can under- 
stand it and appreciate its bearings and relations, 
and can carry along with him, as he goes on, a 





distinct idea of thc m ‘ure and design of his work, 
and of its tendency to conduct him to the useful 
end which he has in view. Just so far as the 
pupil is brought into this condition, just so far he 
is prepared to enjoy the exercise of his powers, in 
the attainment of knowledge. To do this per- 
fectly, is the perfection of the teachers’ art ; and 
great progress is making, every day, in various 
parts of our country, toward the attainment of it, 

One very pleasant effect which results from the 
nature of this kind of improvement, is a great 
advance in respect to the physical conveniences 
and comforts which pupils can enjoy at school. 
While boys and girls find their lessons dull and 
unintelligible tasks, to which they have to be 
driven by threats or violence, they cannot be ex- 
pected to be on very pleasant terms with their 
teachers, whom they must, in this case regard as 
taskmasters, and too often as tyrants. Under this 
stite of things there cannot be much attention 
paid to the convenience and comfort of the pupils; 
for the animosity which they feel toward teachers 
and tasks, naturally extends itself in some degree 
to the desks and books and furniture, and begets 
a spirit of mischief which must be guarded against 
by appropriate arrangements and measures. Hence 
the floors must be plain, the desks rough and 
strong, and the seats must be benches, each fas- 
tened to its place. The doors must be covered 
with sanded paint, or studded with nails, and kept 
well locked and bolted till the teacher comes, But 
with the sentiments and feelings existing between 
the teacher and the pupils which are at the present 
day beginning to prevail, all these precautions are 
fast becoming unnecessary. The cost, which, 
twenty years ago, was expended in securing extra 
strength, is now devoted to convenience, comfort, 
o1 even elegance, greatly to the advantage of all 
concerned, So extensively, in fact, has this im- 
provement in feeling spread itself, that at a meet- 
ing of the county superintendents of common 
schools for this state, held a few weeks since at 
Albany, it appeared that a movement is beginning 
to be made to have the grounds around the com- 
non district schools in the country, adorned by 
the pupils themselves, with ornamental plants and 
shrubbery! Nothing can more surely mark the 
great progress which has already been made, or be 
a more sure guaranty of progress yet to come, 
than such a fact as this, 

There is no doubt that a great change is taking 
place, slowly but surely, and one which promises 
to make the school rooms of our country, fifty 
years hence, very different scenes from what they 
have been in times past. There is everything in 
the nature of the case to open the way for such 
improvement, Receiving knowledge is in itself 
a pleasure to the human mind. Imparting know- 
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ledge is, in itself, also a pleasure. Now there is 


nothing to be done in a school room but to receive 
and impart knowledge, and therefore there seems 
to be no reason why the occupations of the school 
room should not be agreeable occupations for all 
concerned in them, 


BERNARD, THE DECORE. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 
ARPENTER Bernard, a jour- 
neyman, had set cut from the 
faubourg St. Antoine, where 
he lived, on the morning of the 
twenty-eighth of July, 1830, 
to take part in the contest. 
Having left his wife and infant 
child in care of his mother, 
and tenderly kissed them all, 
he joined a group of a dozen 
men who were waiting for the 
of \ enemy, armed with whatever 
they could’ find, some with 
g¢ muskets or pistols, others with 
4 - reaping-hooks, and bayonets 
fitted on hand’es, 

Bernard arrived, his musket in one hand, a bag 
of ammunition in the other. He and his wife had 
spent the whole night in making cartridges, which 
he generously shared with such as were unpro- 
vided. 

It was two inthe afternoon. A regiment of the 
royal guard was slowly detfiling on the Boulevards. 
Their march was silent and threatening. A fear- 
ful sight was it to behold these grenadiers, with 
their pale faces, their fixed gaze, their features hid 
under their huge black caps; interspersed here 
and there with other faces, more expressive, more 
animated, glowing with rage and vengeance, those 
of the officers, who cried to the soldiers, ‘‘ For- 
ward!” in a quick and stern voice—a voice which 
found no echo in the breast of those simple mor- 
tals, who, looking in vain for the hostile uniform 
among the crowd that was pointed out to them, 
said hesitatingly, each one to himself, ‘Is what 
we are going to do right !” 

This regiment had been ordered to proclaim 
martial Jaw in the Rue St. Denis and St. Martin, 
at which places the popular fury seemed to have 
risen the highest. First came the lancers, chasing 
before them and trampling upon everything tha: 
obstructed their march; then the sappers, hug: 
giants, bristling with steel, their axes on thei 
shoulders; next the grenadiers ; then the colone 
and his staff, youths of five-and-twenty, fresh and 
Tosy as maidens ; after them the rest of the gren- 





adiers ; and finally the cannon, with the cannoniers 
in full uniform, old soldiers of Austerlitz, calm, 
immovable and mute, with the lighted match in 
hand ; a squadron of lancers closed the funeral 
procession, All marched in order, with ranks 
dressed, as though they were to be reviewed by 
the king, between those beautiful alleys of leafy 
trees, between two lines of white houses, glisten- 
ing in the sunbeams with their shutters closed, 2 

in a city of the dead; with a burning sky above 
their heads, a burning pavement beneath their feet ; 
in the midst of a crowd of gazers who grew pale 
and silent as they passed—all marched with mea- 
sured tread, with one step, like one man, without 
music or drum, Oh! ’t was a noble regiment! 
[tis dead. The next day, at the same hour, its 
remains were dug out from under the barricades. 

They Kad marched in this manner from the 
church de la Madeleine, when, on arriving at the 
slope of the Boulevard Poissoniére, they stopped 
short. An immense barricade, more than twenty 
high, formed of overturned carts, beams placed 
crosswise, and the fragments of a guard-house 
which had been demolished opposite the Théatre 
de Madame, crossed their path. On the other side, 
entrenched behind paying-stones and mattresses, 
were a dozen men, kneeling, with muskets pre- 
sented, ready to fire. The silence of the dead 
reigned among them, The colonel said to the 
sappers—* Cut that away.” 

The task was a difficult one. The axe was 
turned aside and broken by the irons of the carts, 
and tires of the wheels; and if a breach was 
made, the heavy stones rolled down and filled it 
up instantly. And besides, these men, gigantic in 
size, but unused to the fatigues of war—robust 
and nervous, but not having eaten or drank since 
the evening before, were soon wearied out; they 
were bathed in sweat; their hearts were sick; 
the idea that they were about to put to death men 
who would ask quarter in French, made them 
cowards, The work went forward slowly. 

Seeing this, the colonel ordered the ranks to 
open, and the artillerists brought up two pieces of 
cannon, to destroy this novel rampart. Then 
wounded pride glowed in the sappers’ features— 
they strike with terrible strength, and the barri- 
cade falls—then the men kneeling behind it, un- 
mask and deliver their fire. The soldiers are fired 
on from the four corners of the faubourg, and the 
Rue Poissoniére—two hundred musket shots are 
sent in every direction, from windows, from doors, 
from above, from below—two hundred shots from 
owling-pieces, fired by spotsmen! The carnage 
was dreadful. Then, too, a child ten years old, 
with a holster pistol as large as himself, in his 
two hands, makes his way through the grenadiers, 
creeping on all fours under the horses’ bellies ; he 
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approaches the colonel, shoots him down, and 
escapes amid a shower of balls, not one of which 
touched him, 

The colonel was taken up dead. An ammuni- 
tion chest received the body, and the regiment 
marched on slowly and sadly to the Porte St. 
Denis, where new barricades, with a shower of 
paving stones, which rained down from the trium- 
phal arch, stopped them a second time. 

The grenadiers and artillerists, black-bearded 
old soldiers, remained calm and immovable; they 
had told each other “our last day has come.” 
But the young lancers were bewildered under this 
fierce storm of stones, and every kind of new 
projectile which the vengeful ingenuity of the 
Parisians could invent. Their horses stumbled on 
pavements strewed with sharp flints and broken 
bottles ; they plunged and broke their legs over 
the cords and chains stretched across the street; 
their riders were struck with a panic, and retreat- 
ed at full gallop. But the path was blockaded 
behind them ; and after they had passed the ruins 
of the first barricade, they saw the aged trees of 
the Boulevard falling before their eyes like slain 
giants, a verdant rampart, fearful yet beautiful to 
look upon. 

Between the Rue St. Fiacre and the garden of 
M. de Lunenberg, two men were coolly sawing a 
huge tree, to the top of which ropes were made 
fast, held by others who stood ready to drag the 
tree down, as soon as the sawers had finished. 
The retreating lancers were on one side, a squad- 
ron of cuirassiers was advancing on the other; 
they at once broke into files, to force a passage 
by the side alleys, but they were watched! Men 
before invisible, sprung upon them, and clung to 
their horses’ legs. The first attacked were un- 
horsed at once, the others formed in order of bat- 
tle and began firing on their assailants. The first 
shot stretched one of the two carpenters dead ; 
the other coolly grasped the saw with both hands, 
and labored on alone. The tree, nearly sawn 
through, and violently shaken from above, fell 
upon the cuirassiers, The carpenter then seized 
his musket, cast a last and mournful look on his 
dead comrade as he cocked it, and slew a captain 
of lancers; then finding he would have no time 
to load again, he seized his musket by the barrel, 
raised the cry of “vive la charte! down with 
Charles the tenth !” and followed by four or five 
merchants’ clerks, as bold as himself, plunged 
into the midst of the centaurs of the royal guard, 
brandishing his piece above his head. When he 
had regained the main body of combatants, the 
hero, with ten wounds, but still erect, turned and 
endeavored to reload, but a ball struck him in the 
stomach; his eyes rolled; he fell backward 
heavily and fainted, as he cried, with dying 





voice, ‘vive la charte! down with Charles the 
tenth !” g 

It was Bernard, the carpenter of the faubourg 
St. Antoine. 

His comrades, when they saw him stretched on 
the pavement, gazed on each other in silence; 
then, all at once, by a sudden and general move- 
ment, they rushed like lightning to the horsemen, 
For a quarter of an hour the struggle was despe- 
tate. Every blow told, every blow was mortal, 
The cuirassiers were killed with their own car- 
bines, the lancers with their own lances, which 
were wrested from their hands as a plaything is 
from an infant. Cries of fear, of pain, of rage, 
and of supplication rose in confusion on the air, 
louder than the musket shots and the bellowing of 
the grape, which was sweeping the rue St. Mar- 
tin. At last, vanquished, overcome, worn out 
with heat and fatigue, the horsemen broke their 
ranks and disappeared, 

We all know what took place during the after 
part of that day and the next following one. 

When the contest was over; when the song of 
victory and the hymn of liberty had succeeded to 
the clamors of rage and vengeance ; while France 
and astonished Europe were exchanging congra- 
tulations; while, on the Palais Royal and in the 
suburbs, at the theatre and in the market-place, 
each vied with the other in magnifying the hero. 
ism of the Parisians, poor Bernard, painfully 
stretched on his iron couch in the hospital, suffered 
horrible agonies, which he forgot at times, to lis- 
ten to the rest of the story from the lips of his 
mother and his wife. He had been there fifteen 
days, and had only been able to see and hear since 
four. When the queen of France, aid Madem- 
oiselle Adelaide, the princess, the ministers, and 
the monarch himself, came to visit the wards of 
the wounded, Bernard heard and saw nothing; a 
circle of fire pressed upon his brain; the bed 
clothes burned upon him; he was delirious, and 
the physicians gave him up. 

The celebrated Dupuytren examined his wound ; 
his search for the ball was unsuccessful ; it was 
buried in the intestines, “If this man is cured,” 
said he, to his pupils, “it will be a case without 
parallel in the anals of medicine; for there is no 
instance where a ball Jodged in this way in the 
body, has not caused death sooner or later.” 

Bernard’s wound kept him six months in the 
hospital, between life and death; six months of 
convalescence and relapses, of hopes cherishe! 
and disappointed. The carpenter bore it all with 
angelic patience, like that of women, who know 
so well how to suffer! The idea of death did not 
terrify Bernard; on the contrary, it was without 
terror that he one day overheard the assistant on 
duty communicate Dupuytren’s opinion to the 
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nurse. To have offered up his life for the free- 
dom of his country; to know that one day his 
name would be read, sculptured in letters of gold, 
on the brazen walls of the pantheon ; that passers- 
by would take off their hats to his wife and child, 
saying, respectfully, ‘‘ there goes the widow of a 
brave man ;” to be sure that the future threatened 
no privation for his Augustine, inasmuch as she 
would be a pensioner of the state and her child 
be adopted by it; all these hopes of glory and 
happiness for those he left behind him, filled the 
wounded man’s heart with joy, and he cried, with 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ who would not die on such terms !” 

He remained six months in the hospital, till he 
was thought capable of being removed, 


So far everything went well, excellently well. 
Thanks to the subscriptions which poured in from 
all quarters, Augustine and her infant had not felt 
the want of Bernard’s industry, and when squalid 
famine visited the faubourg St. Antoine, her fre- 
quent resort, she passed by the dwelling of the 
carpenter. But this ardor soon cgoled. Philan- 
thropy and patriotism were exhausted, The thing 
must have an end. A decoration for the living, 
apension for the widows and children of the dead, 
and let the matter rest there. So thought some, 
so spoke others, and the heroes of July were ad- 
mitted to prove their claims to this nicely graduat- 
ed tariff of public gratitude. 

The carpenter was now able to work. He 
sought employment. Alas! the shop he had left 
in July was full, and the master would not dismiss 
any one to make room for him, ‘ Eight months 
of idleness must have spoiled you,” said he. Ber- 
nard went to other masters with no better success. 
The capitalists had fled in terror. Paris was over- 
flowing with laborers out of employment. Every 
evening, when he returned to his humble dwell- 
ing, he had to answer “no,” to his wife’s anxi- 
ous inquiries. Tired and hungry, he opened the 
chest, found the scanty portion which Augustine 
had saved from her own and her child’s food for 
her husband’s supper—he ate without daring to 
complain that there was so little—he wept as he 
saw his child watching his meal with an envious 
eye—then stopped—pushed the half-emptied plate 
aside, and letting his head fall on his breast, said, 
in adesponding tone—“ Take it for yourselves, 
wife. 1am not hungry now”—and went to bed. 


The glorious dreams in which he had indulged 
on his sick bed returned to his mind, but full of 


bitterness. He saw himself driven out of Paris 
like an useless vagabond. He returned into his 
native province with his wife aad child. He was 
turned away, with the question, ‘‘ what does this 
fellow want? Does he think we have got more 


than we need for ourselves?” He was treated as 
VOLUME II.—11. 





idle and lazy. ‘ But it is no fault of mine,” said 
he, ‘I fought in July and was wounded, I have 
been in the hospital six months!” ‘You were 
served right,” was the answer; ‘this will teach 
you to meddle with politics; meantime, go and 
beg somewhere else. The town has more paupers 
now than it can support.” 

Meantime, the committee of national recom- 
penses had finished its labors, The list of the 
combatants who had been adjudged worthy of the 
special decoration was published in the newspapers. 
Bernard’s name was on it. It was a consolation 
for the poor laborer. His strength returned, his 
courage revived ; he regained hope and confidence , 
he forgot his sorrows when he saw himself in 
print, when he thought that his name would be 
repeated everywhere as that of a hero. He re- 
turned home that day sooner than usual, proud 
and rejoicing, happy at being able to tell his wife 
‘« | have got the decoration !” When he returned, 
Augustine was in tears, with her pale and meagre 
infant asleep on her lap. There was nothing to 
eat in the house ! 

Then Bernard forgot what had made him return 
so soon, The lustre of his new glory vanished : 
he saw nothing but the empty bread-tray and two 
innocent victims, who cried to him, “ Bernard, 
why did you join in the fight of July?” “* Ah! 
that’s true,” said he, unconsciously answering 
aloud, a reproach which his conscience alone ad- 
dressed to him. ‘ But then, why am I not dead ? 
why did not they kill me? my poor wife would 
have had a pension !” 

This dreadful, damning idea filled his whole 
soul. The misfortune of living, the misfortune of 
not having fallen beneath the bullets and sabres 
of the cuirassiers, of having being tou well taken 
care of at the hospital ; these were Bernard’s mis- 
fortunes. Men of the world will, I fear, scarcely 
comprehend them. 

His agony was yet more acute when he learned 
that a pension was granted to the widows of all 
such as died of their wounds within a year after 
the conflict. To have been so near the tomb, te 
have had so many chances of a prize in the lot- 
tery of death! and yet to lose, to be cured, to 
have no disease, no hope! ‘“ Wretch that I am,” 
exclaimed Bernard, ‘‘ cured, a thousand times 
cursed be the day I took up the musket! I shall 
die now, it is true, but it will be of hunger and 
misery, writhing on the chamber floor by the side 
of Augustine and my child; dead of hunger, and 
misery before me !” 

These wild thoughts naturally affected his 
health. One day, quite exhausted, he dragged 
himself to the house of M. Dupuytren, whose 
evil forebodings had proved so unfounded. “I 
thought I was going to die, sir,” said he, “ you 
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promised me that I should; I heard the hospital 
people say so while I was sick. Were you mis- 
taken then? What a pity, sir! Think, I had 
nothing else to keep my wife and child from starv- 
ing !” 

M. Dupuytren, questioned Bernard as to his 
sensations since he had left the hospital. There 
was more than one circumstance in his statement 
which made the doctor shudder, ‘* You must not 
torment yourself in this way,” said he, “‘ you will 
kill yourself if you continue.” 

* Ah! that is all I ask for,” said Bernard. 
«What would you have? every person spurns 
me ; but if I die—.” 

** Yet, you will die of grief and not of your 
wound, and that death will do your wife no good 
Calm yourself,” said the doctcr, softening his 
usual abruptness somewhat. ‘Have you tried 
every means of procuring employment—have you 
no resources whatever ?” 

‘* Charity, sir, nothing else. And, good heavens! 
must I go about asking alms, with the cross at 
my button hole ?” 

‘¢ Are there any who do ?” 

** Surely there are, but I have not the heart to 
do it.” 

“You are a man of courage, however Ber- 
nard ?” 

**T believe Iam, M. Dupuytren.” 

‘* Well, then,” said the physician, ‘ be patient ; 
you have not two months to live.” 

‘* Are you sure? do you not deceive me!” cried 
the wounded man. 

**I wish I could deceive myself, my friend,” 
replied the professor. 

Bernard threw himself at his feet, in a trans- 
port of joy, calling him his father, his savior ! 
He begged of him a certificate of what he had told 
him, that he might try to get some advances made 
him by the committee of pensions. M. Dupuy- 
tren gave him a letter for one of the members, 

The poor journeyman carpenter hastened to the 
office of the committee with his precious document. 
He handed it to a clerk, and waited till his name 
was called. When he heard it, he answered, 
‘‘ Here.” 

** Who are you ?” 

**One of the combatants of July, with the de- 
coration.” 

** What do you want ?” 

**T was wounded on the twenty-eight of July. 
The law grants a pension to the widows of those 
who die of their wounds withina year; I am 
going to die, and I come to ask of you some little 
trifle on account of my wife—something for us to 
live upon till I die!” 

All present were astonished at this strange re- 
quest. 


“How do you know you are going to die?” 
said the clerk, at last, 

‘*T am sure of it—M. Dupuytren has given me 
his word for it, and he would not deceive me! 
Did you not read his letter ?” 

‘** All this is very well. But we cannot com- 
ply with your request. Qur funds are exhausted 
now, and you must wait—” 

“Wait! for what? Till I die, I suppose, 
gentlemen! And if I die of hunger, when my 
wife comes you will turn her away and say, 
* Your husband did not die of his wounds  ” 

The clerk called the next in order; and when 
Bernard attempted to remonstrate, ordered him to 
leave the office. 

He returned home, wild with rage and despair, 
when, as he reached the Place de la Bastille, he 
felt a violent pain which attacked his intestines! 
He stopped—he trembled—he studied this unex- 
pected sensation—he watched its return—he fear- 
el that he was mistaken, the poor wretch! A 
second time something sharp and piercing seemed 
to move within him. ‘Oh, Heaven!” cried he, 
* thanks, thanks! it is the ball, and J am saved !” 

He went home, and, without saying a word to 
his wife, took his crutches, and went to visit a 
neighboring surgeon, for he was too weak to walk 
to M. Dupuptren’s dwelling; and he feared, be- 
sides, that he might have deceived him in order to 
tranquillize his mind. 


* Sir,” said Bernard, ‘‘I have come to consult 
you.” 

** Are you ill, friend ?” 

“Yes, luckily!” 

“Luckily *” 

“Yes; but you do not know—” 

* Where is your pain ?” 


«‘ There, oh, there! I have felt it move—” 

“© What ?” 

“ The bullet, sir, the bullet! It is mortal, is it 
not? Oh! pray tell me is it mortal !” 

His eyes kindled as he uttered these wild words, 

and his knees tottered. 

| Bernard, panting between fear and hope, now 
‘told the surgeon all that had happened to hin— 
| his wound, his residence in the hospital, and the 
| pain which had suddenly attacked him. 

The surgeon, after two or three questions, re- 
flected awhile and said, ‘It is nothing.” 

At these words, Bernard changed color; a cold 
sweat bathed his body; he turned pale, and fell 
on the floor. 

The astonished surgeon administered some ether, 
and asked him, “ Why are you so much affected ? 
I assure you it is nothing at all.” 

* Alas! I am undone!” cried the workman; 
“and yet M. Dupuytren assured me it was all 
over with me!” 
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Thereupon he mentioned his visit to the famous 
professor, and drew a horrible picture of the 
wretchedness of the two objects of his love and 
his fears, who had eaten nothing for almost three 
days. 

The good surgeon tried to console him, forced 
him to accept some money, and requested him to 
call again in a week, 

This week and the succeeding ones passed in 
cruel alternatives of sickness and health. Time 
ran on—the year was near its end, when the pain 
which the carpenter felt finally assumed a fixed 
character, which enabled the surgeon to ascertain 
the existence of an abdominal abscess, caused by 
the presence of the bullet, which had slowly ul- 
cerated his intestines. 

On the first of July, Bernard dragged himself 
for the last time to the surgeon’s, who told him, 
in a troubled voice, 

** My friend, you have not a week to live.” 

The carpenter thanked him from the bottom of 
his heart ; then clasped his hands, and gave thanks 
to God, who had at length taken pity on him, 

On the twelfth of July, 1831, the gates of the 
hospital St. Antoine opened to give passage to an 
humble coffin, that of Bernard, the carpenter, a 
combatant of July, decorated, who died at five 
o'clock on the morning previous. A_ brilliant | 
train surrounded this humble coffin, which was | 
canopied by tri-colored flags, festooned together | 
with chaplets of oak leaves, A battalion of the | 
national guards, with arms reversed, headed and 
closed the procession. Six of the deceased’s bre- 
thren in arms bore the coffin, on which his cross 
was laid, The long, low roll of eight drums, 
shrouded with crape, added to the mournful pa- 
geantry. Next to the corpse walked the good 
surgeon in tears; after him came a few neighbors, 
followed by a deputation of the wounded of the 
three days. 

The procession moved toward the spot set apart 
for these national interments. The commander of 
the guard delivered an eloquent oration, and a 
volley from two hundred muskets awoke the 
echoes of the great city of the dead. Then all 
went home, most of them asking, “ Who was 
this Bernard, though ?” 

For a whole year, a young female, with an in- 
fant child, was seen to kneel weekly in this 
spot. 

She is not to be seen there now. She has 
married again, two months since, bringing the 
pension which her first husband earned for her, as 
her dowry to her second. 

Such is the story of Bernard, the decoré, It is 
asad but a true one. In every point of view, he 














died in good time. 
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THE ARCHITECT FONTANA, 
AND THE NERO OBELISK AT ROME. 


omME!—mighty queen among 
, the nations, proudest of all dy- 
nasties earth chronicles!—what 
irresistible majesty encompas- 
ses thyimperial city! Worthy 
art thou, by pre-eminence of 
ages, the adscription of thy 
founder’s boast—of those en- 
dearing epithets so lavishly 
bestowed by those who knew 
thee in thy zenith-power and 
beauty, —‘‘urbs urbium,” — 
“‘ templum etatis,”—portus om- 
nium gentium” —Rome the 
Eternal ! 

Matchless for magnificence—‘** Rome,” observes 
Montaigne, “is a map of the world in relievo, 
presenting to the eye the united wonders of Asia, 
of Egypt, and of Greece; of the Roman, Mace- 
donian, and Persian empires ; of the world ancient 
and modern.” The deep tints that age has thrown 
over it only contribute to raise its dignity, and 
augment our veneration; and the traveler enters 
its portal, through which twice twenty generations 
have flowed in succession, with a mixture of awe 
and religious veneration. Yet the brightest ema- 
nations of human intellect, the most glorious im- 


‘aginings of etherial fancy, transmitted to matter, 


even in its least perishable forms,—to “ blazing 
bronze, or shining marble,” share alike the doom 
of all things earth-conceived; and those noble 
features which it was believed would bloom for 
ever, and confer immortal Leauty on the city 
fondly entitled the Eternal, have each in its season, 
flourished and faded away. 

But from antique Rome, and all the thick-com- 
ing associations engendered of her very name, 
we tear ourselves with remorseless abnegation 
(for our tale dates during a recent phase of her 
vaunted sempiternity—the sway of her pontiff 
kings (to cast a rapid glance at the aspect and 
condition of the Seven-hilled City, during the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. 

It was in the spring-time of the year 1585, 
when Rome mourned for Gregory XIII., for that 
same pope who reformed the Julian Calendar, and 
of whom Montaigne makes mention in his Voy- 
age Transalpin. 

By the effeminate descendants of the king- 
people, the debonnaire administration of Gregory 
was sincerely regretted. 

The conclave had been opened, and its choice, 
as is well known, fell upon that one among the 
aspirants who appeared to possess the least chance 
of success—upon the Cardinal Montalto. 
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The guiding hand of providence was thought 
to have been recognized in this election ; for what 
could be more marvelous than the destiny of the 
new pope; who, from a simple swineherd had 
been raised even to the chair of Saint Peter, under 
auspices no less happy than those attending the 
elevation of Saint Hildebrand, whose genius and 
political supremacy seemed revived in his person. 

Equally well known also is the disappointment 
of the cardinals who had nominated him; and 
how astonished they were to find that, instead of 
a feeble and gouty old man, in the last stage of 
imbecility and inanition, they had to contend with 
a master-spirit, full of healih and vigor, and as 
absolute as an eastern prince. 

This pope (whom it is almost superfluous to 
name,) was the celebrated Sixtus the Fifth, 

Scarcely were the ceremonies of his installation 
terminated, ere he occupied himself with an inde- 
fatigable activity in reforming the inumerable 
abuses which the indolent and incapable adminis- 
tration of his predecessor had suffered to increase 
to a frightful extent. lt required nothing less 


than all the characteristic inflexibility of the new 
pope, for the thorough accomplishment of this 
difficult task, Rome swarmed with bandits whose 
numbers increased daily; the laws weie impotent 
against them, protected as they were by the nobles, 
who, for the greater part of that period were their 
accomplices, 


This state of affairs could not exist under a 
sovereign of a character like that of Sixtus. He 
steeled himself with an inexorable severity, and 
punished crime wholly regardless of the rank or 
respectability of the guilty parties. A few signal 
examples of summary punishment struck such 
terror through the Eternal city, and so far indi- 
cated him as the scourge of evil-doers, that security 
was restored to a capital in which rapine and 
murder had hitherto been committed with scandal- 
ous impunity, 

* * e * * 

The sun has darted his last glorious ray and 
disappeared, after having scorched all the day the 
ancient Sabine fields; and Rome, like unto an 
empress newly arisen from long and deep repose, 
extends herself through space, and fills it with her 
majesty, Her circling hills, catching a purple hue, 
form for a few brief moments a frame of gold, in 
the bosom of which the city of the Cesars dis- 
plays her melancholy grandeur. Soon, too soon, 
fades that glowing tint—the gigantic cupola of 
Saint Peter becomes effaced—the towers and domes 
of the four hundred churches the Christian city 
engirdles, grow pale, and are plunged into ob- 
scurity. And this is the hour, when the inhabi- 
tants of Rome, rendered, captive by the devouring 
heat of the day, quit their dwellings, spread them- 





selves through the streets, bustle about the brilliant 
promenade, which, invaded at all parts, becomes 
an arena of noise and motion, The palace life 
commences ; the lattices and balconies are flung 
wide open—the evening breeze, like a long ex- 
pected friend, circulates through the. apartments, 
and wantons with the raven tresses which ser- 
pentine around the classic heads of the Roman 
fair ones, That city which, but a few hours back, 
was a burning focus, silent, apparently deserted 
as after the devastations of the Vandal—that city 
is no longer the same. A starred and azure 
heaven gazes down upon, consoles, and surrounds 
her, as with a glittering mantle. To the melan- 
choly silence succeeds a wide hum, broken ever 
and anon by the noisiest exclamations. The 
guitars tinkle; the song resounds on every side, 
With but little stretch of the imagination might it 
be said, that one half of Rome was recounting its 
joys and its griefs to the other part, and that the 
predominant interests of mankind, forgotten for 
a few hours, permitted the universal interchange 
of an amiable sympathy. 

O queen of Christianity ! what is that mysteri- 
ous power which here associates remembrance of 
the martyr-saints with emotions of the world? A 
feeling of religion it doubtless is, which hovering 
over those exalted heads, gives to all that one 
sees around us, all that one experiences here, that 
yearning after futurity and hopes, with which the 
soul feels itself transported ! 

Here all is imprinted with an irresistible, an 
indefinable charm ;—it is a mixture of the vague, 
the positive, the indolent, the energetic ;—a species 
of reverie into which one falls nowhere else; a 
vaporous mediizm, in which the imagination un- 
ceasingly exercises itself. The tinge of the rose 
is in the air,—there also is the burning lava of 
the volcano ; and that African breeze wafts a per- 
fume of antiquity, which seems to aggrandize the 
mind of man, and prepare it for the illustration of 
fame. The moon appears larger and more lumin- 
ous ; the sun to hold nigher neighborhood to earth ; 
and when the Antonine column projects its impos- 
ing shadow, one is almost apt to expect this poet 
of ancient days might, on a sudden, find a tongue 
to “syllable forth men’s names,” and babble of 
great matters. 

But while yielding oneself up to that abandon 
which music heard at night invariably inspires, 
while one is identifying oneself with the singer 
who, stationed under a balcony, warbles forth his 
tale of joy or grief, a dull and distant hum—the 
solemn chant of male voices, anon resounding 
deep and wide, strikes upon the ear ; torches glare, 
the way is flooded with a sudden light—two by 
two, innumerable Capuchins are seen slowly ad- 
vancing, their arms crossed upon their breasts, 
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seemingly to sustain their thick beards ; they chant 
the offices for the dead; and these lugubrious 
strains are in turn repeated by the other brother- 
hoods, distinguishable by the color of their capu- 
chon or hood, and who walk after the Capuchins ; 
these latter forming the invariable avant-garde in 
all religious ceremoniesat Rome. The iron-barred 
palaces lining the va, seem to have opened theirlow- 
arched valts and to send back in sepulchral echoes 
the sonorous voices of the priests, The torches 
approach ; they surround, precede, and follow a 
bier carried on the shoulders of four vigorous lay- 
men. The face of the dead is uncovered, the pale 
and livid features reflect the flickering light by 
which it is surrounded. It is a practical memento 
—a contrast of all human illusions! Alas! but 
yesterday, he that is thus carried by, perchance 
sang also under yon balcony, before which, cold 
and insensible he now passes—perhaps withdrew 
himself from its shade, framing fond projects for 
a blissful future—perchance, even this very day, 
was he to have received the hand of her he had 
so fondly woed and won! 

As the sad procession advances, the death-dirge 
interrupts the joyous serenade: the crowd opens 
a path, every head is bowed while the funeral 
cortége defiles through it; the torches are soon 
eclipsed in the distance—the brown robes of the 
Capuchins fade fast from the sight; the sombre 
harmony faintly dies away, and like the fretting 
wave exhausting itself upon the strand, the lugu- 
brious sound expires in a last and far-off murmur. 

This grave impression, however, is quickly ef- 
faced:—the groups re-gather on all sides; the 
guitars retuned, vibrate and prelude afresh. Amid 
this torrent of human life, some sing, some listen 
in silence. Here it is a stanza of Tasso, recited 
by an expressive voice, in most impassioned ac- 
cents. There the tender Metastasio lends his 
charm to some mysterious grief, Still further off, 
it is a vivid, elegant, and glowing improvisation. 
One might really think Erato, hovering over the 
city, prodigalised the treasures of her imagination 
during her encircling, haunting flight, All around 
assumes a lively and seductive hue, embellished 
as it were by a thousand diverse shades ; for ex- 
altation is at once in the gesture, the thought, and 
the voice ; the soul overflows in violent or gener- 
ous emotions; it actively bestirs itself to catch 
every impression of which it is susceptible: it 
listens, comprehends ; and yielding to the influence 
of benevolent disposition, suffers himself to be 
carried away by that catholic charity, which wafts 
its back toward its divine essence, 

At intervals, however, a cry of distress arises 
to interrupt the multifarious harmonies, and spreads 
terror through the hearts of all. The poignard of 





a rival has struck ; and while the victim is reel- 
ing beneath the homicidal steel, the crowd makes 
way, divides itself, and allows the assassin to es- 
cape, Jealousy is here a malady peculiar to the 


sun; that malady has its crises, its paroxysms ; 

and as each man knows not but that he himself 

may be attacked by it the very next moment, a 

reflective sentiment is the consequent result, which 

arrests indignation, and gives to the guilty an op- 

portunity for flight. 
* * 


Toward the Aventine, by the banks of the Ti- 
ber, remote from the city’s haunts of stirring life 
and intrusive revelry, roamed the young, the en- 
thusiastic Fontana, hand in hand with his affian- 
ced, a lovely girl, whose budding charms a six- 
teenth summer was gently disclosing. Through 
the burial fields called Prati del popolo Romano, 
these happy ones took their wanted ramble ; where, 
high above the varied forms of sepulchral monu- 
ments, arms, and sarcophagi with which the groves 
of these ‘/ugentes campi”—these dreary plains 
were so thickly planted, the pyramidal tomb of 
Caius Cestius reared its graceful proportions in 
lonely pomp against the clear, soft sky; seeming 
to preside, as it were, over those fields of silence 
and mortality, Entranced in mute though elo- 
quent communion, like the placid river by which 
they directed their course, faintly stirred into mel- 
ancholy music by the night-breeze, the current of 
those gentle hearts flowed on, unruffled save by 
the fitful incertitude engendered of all those min- 
gled influences peculiar to that hour, which one 
of the monarch poets of their clime, the sublime 
Florentine, has so solemnly described :— 

** Che paja ’l giorno piangere che si muore.” 

At that holy vesper-time little dreamed they the 
spirit of evil had aught to do with them, had dog- 
ged their footsteps through that lovely evening’s 
walk, was crouching near to mar their innocent 
happiness, about to dart with tiger-spring across 
their path. Scarcely, however, had the lovers 
stepped within the lengthened shadow cast by the 
pyramid, when the quick ear of the young archi- 
tect (for such he was) caught the stealthy tread 
of footsteps turning the angle of the tomb in 
deepest shade behind them, and had barely time 
to unsheath his rapier and throw himself before 
his mistress, ere they found themselves beset by 
four ruffians; two of whom rudely seizing the 
terrified girl, proceeded to carry her off, while their 
sanguinary accomplices rushed upon Fontana with 
evident determination to take his life. Although 
attacked with savage fury by both assailants, the 
young man, placing his back to the tomb, defend- 
ed himself with great intrepidity and address for 
several instants. But, in parrying a furious lunge 
made by the tallest, whose features, notwithstand- 
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ing the obscurity of the spot and the confusion of 
the moment, seemed familiar to him, his foot hap- 
pening to strike against a fragment of stone, ere 
he had time to recover himself, the weapon of the 
bravo entered his sword-arm and he fell to the 
grour’, As they were on the very point of dis- 
patching him, and while his reeling gaze caught 
their gleaming weapons raised for the coup de 
grace, the solemn chant of monks, bearing a corpse 
to its appointed resting-place hard by, broke clear 
and loud upon the still air, as their sad procession 
wound round a slope, thickly shaded with mul- 
berry trees, within a short distance of the pyramid. 
To the verge of this grove the ruffians had borne 
the swooning girl, whose last despairing shriek 
rose piercingly above the first chord of the death- 
dirge, and, catching the ears of the brotherhood, 
saved her lover from the steel of the assassin— 
herself from a still worse fate. 

On the evening succeeding that during which 
the occurrence just narrated took place, the pope 
was occupied in his cabinet; his major-domo, or 
rather his bosom friend, the old Giralmo alone 
with him; when suddenly a great uproar was 
heard from without—voices mingling menaces 
with the clash of swords, A prelate entered with 
a terrified countenance, exclaiming :— 

** Holy Father, the Count Ranuccio Salembini, 
while accompanying the ambassador of Ferrara 
to the palace, chanced in passing through the gal- 
lery, to meet the architect Fontana; a fierce alter- 
cation arose between them: they drew their swords; 
but the intervention of the guard put an end to the 
affray.” 

**Can it be possible,” angrily replied Sixtus, 
‘is it possible that during my reign, they dare 
outrage the pontifical palace with duel and assas- 
s nation? Bring them hither, I shall find a way to 
punish the guilty ones, bring them in.” 

Ranuccio and Fontana entered, accompanied by 
an officer ; the latter had his arm slung in a scarf. 

** Insensates !” exclaimed the pope in his sever- 
est tone, ‘* whence this profanation of my palace ? 
—you merit death—say, what is the cause of your 
brawl? Speak first, Count Ranuccio!” 

“I was traversing the gallery,” replied the 
Count, with a manner somewhat approaching non- 
chalance, ‘* when this despicable individual accost- 
ed me with an overwhelming torrent of invective 
touching a very insignificant matter, and I was 
compelled to draw my sword in personal defence.” 

** An insignificant matter !” cried the young at- 
chitect, who could not repress his indignation ; 
** and since how long, I pray you, Signior Count, 
have abduction and assassination been insignifi- 
cant matters ?” . 

‘Go on!” replied the Holy Father, in a voice, 
the assumed placidity of which smote to the heart 





all present: ** proceed ; ’tis your turn to speak, 
Signior Fontana ” 

“1 was walking last evening with my betroth- 
ed,” replied the architect, ‘“‘ near the pyramid of 
Cestius, when I was assailed by four strangers 
who sought to carry off my companion ; I defended 
myself, as every man with a particle of spirit 
would have done under the like circumstances ; I 
received a wound in the arm from a sword stab; 
the noise attracted the attention of the passers-by ; 
one of the aggressors was arrested, and I recog- 
nized him as a domestic of the Count Ranuccio. 
On coming hither to beg justice of you, I met the 
Count himself, who jeered me with ironic answers. 
You know the rest.” 

‘Death to thee!” cried the impetuous pontiff; 
** death to thee, who hast outraged so shamelessly 
the public peace: your crime too shall meet its 
punishment, Count Salembini ;—you are a pri- 
soner; away with him instantly’—— 

The count retired with a dejected air, accompa- 
nied by the two cardinals, The young Fontana 
awaited the decision of the holy father upon his 
own fate, with modest firmness, A short interval 
of silence ensued, after which Sixtus thus ex- 
pressed himself : 

*“Young man, you have committed a grave 
offence against the pontifical dignity ; I can offer 
you pardon on one condition alone ; execute by 
the art which you profess, some work capable of 
obliterating your fault, and at the same time of 
immortalizing your name !” 

* Say, holy father, what is it necessary that I 
should do ?” inquired the young artist with en- 
thusiasm: ‘I feel myself in a position, the nature 
of which will infallibly ensure me the accomplish- 
ment of aught that an architect may undertake.” 

“You are a very bold young man,” replied 
Sixtus: ‘*know you the obelisk which formerly 
decorated the Circus of Nero?” 

** I do know it ;—but a short time since it was 
buried amid heaps of ruins; I caused it to be 
cleared of the rubbish, in order to take its dimen- 
sions; it weighs at least ten thousand quintals.” 

“‘ Think you it would be possible to raise and 
transport it from its present situation to another 
spot ?” 

‘ Perhaps so,” replied the young man, after a 
few moments’ reflection. 

** Well then,” rejoined Sixtus, “go! take you 
the necessary steps for raising the obelisk ; cause 
it to be transported to the grand piazza before St. 
Peter’s church, and there let it be erected on a pe- 
destal twenty-four feet high. If you achieve 
your undertaking, I will pardon your offence ; and, 
furthermore, recompense you in a manner worthy 
of your talents ;—in the contrary event you are 
lost !” 
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“You will give me the means for executing |so gigantic, that the Romans, although possessing 


this work ?” inquired Fontana. 


great confidence in Fontana’s skill, felt dubious of 


“Nothing shall be wanting you,” replied the | the success of the enterprize. 


pope. 


The scaffoldings which obstructed the piazza, 


The architect threw himself upon his knees, | gave it the aspect of a forest; nothing was to be 
exclaiming with exultation, sc] will either perish seen around save stanchions, squaring beams, 
then, or raise the obelisk, I comprehend you | Jevers, cranes, and other machines ; it would have 
holy father; you cannot pardon me without at- | heen a somewhat difficult matter to have counted 
taint to your dignity, but you punish me after a/ the long file of cars laden with wood, iron, cables, 
manner worthy of your lofty soul; and which | and chains. In the midst of all this tumult, one 
punishment, I hope, will but serve to immortalize | man alone might be descried, to whom the work- 
ay aus. All I crave of you is your benedic- | men paid the greatest respect, and who, with a 
tion !” - a lee portfolio in his hand, followed attentively and in 

“On the decisive day I will give it you,” re-| silence, the progress of the works, This was 


plied the pope, who with difficulty concealed his 
emotion ; “‘ now be gone, and make your prepa- 
rations.” 

The architect stooped to kiss the slipper of St. 
Peter’s successor, and then took his departure. 

A few days afterward, the Circus of Nero was 
covered with a multitude of workmen. The enor- 
mous obelisk* was still lying in the same place, 
but encircled with ponderous rings of iron, which 
increased its weight to more than forty thousand 
quintals, The road which led to St. Peter’s was 
blocked up with huge rollers; and the prepara- 
tions made upon the area before the church were 





* A recent traveler briefly describes it as “4a single 
piece of granite, about 80 feet in length, which, with 
its pedestal and the cross that tops it, rises to the hight 
of 136. feet. It was removed from the Circus of Nero 
to the front of St. Peters, by Domenichino Fontana, 
under the orders of Sixtus V.” The notice given by 
Vasi in his “‘ Picture of Rome,” slightly differs from 
the above, as regards the dimensions of the obelisk, 
and is as follows: 

“ Although this obelisk, which is of Egyptian,gran- 
ite, is not the largest in Rome, and has not any hiero- 
glyphics, it is considered the most precious and the 
most esteemed of all, because it is the only one which 
has been preserved entire. It was raised at Heliopolis, 
by the king of Egypt, son of Sesostris; and Caligula 
transported it to Rome in a vessel, which was after- 
ward sunk for the construction of the port of Ostia 
That emperor placed it in his circus at the Vatican, 
which was called Nero’s Circus, because he augment- 
ed and adomed it. Constantine the Great destroyed 
this cireus to build St. Peter’s, but left the obelisk 
standing in the place now occupied by the sacristy of 
St. Peter’s. It was not until 1586, nearly a century 
before the construction of the colonnade, that Sixtus 
V., thinking it worthy to be placed opposite the church, 
employed Domenico Fontana, who, with admirable 
skill, sueceeded in the operation. The expense of the 
removal amounted to nearly ten thousand pounds 
sterling. The hight of this obelisk is 84 feet, and its 
greatest width 80; measuring it from the ground tothe 
end of the cross, it is 134 feet high ; the weight is about 
300 tons. To the north of this obelisk is drawn a me- 
ridian line, marked with the signs of the Zodiac, so 
that when the sun is at the meridian, the shadow of 
the top of the obelisk falls upon the sign in which the 


Fontana. 

Several weeks had rolled away, and now was 
fast approaching the day fixed for the transporta- 
tion of the obelisk. It required no less than eight 
hundred men and seventy horses, to bring it be- 
side its pedestal. 

The great day at length arrived; eve sunrise, 
the roofs and windows of the houses which com- 
manded the piazza, were lined with spectators. 
Three hundred persons only could be accommo- 
dated with sittings upon the platform erected for 
the nobility. The workmen awaited the signal ; 
the horses were put to, and enormous cables sur- 
rounded the obelisk. 

A death-like silence pervaded the crowd, Its 
gaze mournfully reverted to the corner of the 
piazza, where a scaffold reared itself aloft, upon 
which stood the executioner, with a glittering axe 
in his hand. 

The chief of the sbirri proclaimed: ‘* The holy 
father orders that all present do keep the most re- 
ligious silence when the bell of the capitol shall 
be heard tolling.” 

A spectacle of this nature was peculiarly to the 
taste of Sixtus. But a short time before, he had 
caused a Spanish gentleman guilty of a murder, 
to be hanged before the window of his apartment, 
while he sat at dinner; and he gaily rose from 
table, protesting that he had never dined with a 
better appetite. 

Fontana had been awaiting for two long hours 
at the Vatican, to receive there the pope’s bene- 
diction ; at length with a firm step he approached 
toward the balustrade which encircled the piazza, 
carrying a red flag, and attired wholly in black ; 
his countenance was very pale. Directing his 
gaze toward the obelisk, he waved his flag, and 
at the same instant the solemn, full-toned reso- 
nance of the great bell made itself heard above 
the hum of the multitude, which instantly became 
hushed; and, agitated with intense anxiety, 
maintained a breathless attention. 

At this moment a young girl forced her way 
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through the waving masses of people; her sor- 
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rowful and anxious looks encountered those of 
Fontana, who by a gesture reassures her droop- 
ing spirits; it was his well-beloved, his affianced, 
his beautiful Antonia! 

The architect made a fresh signal with his flag. 
Another stroke upon the bell echoed through the 
air, and this imposing scene gave place to ano- 
ther. Everything was in motion, all in action— 
workmen, horses, and machines, At another 
beat of the bell, all again became silent. The 
obelisk was already raised several feet. The 
architect beheld it with attention, ascended the 
ladders to assure himself of the solidity of the 
cables and pullies, and redescended with a satis- 
fied air. 

Antonia gazed at him with a throbbing bosom ; 
and to conceal her emotion from the crowd, drew 
the veil of her headdress thickly across her fea- 
tures, 

All was in order—Fontana again waved his 
flag; the stroke of the bell vibrated anew ; all 
bent forward with the same eagerness as evinced 
on the first essay, and the obelisk still further 
reared itself aloft. The same signals succeeded 
one another forty times, without the slightest in- 
terruption, The obelisk was almost perpendicu- 


lar, but it yet remained to be placed upon the pe- 
destal. 

Anxiety again appeared upon the faces of the 
spectators; but how great was their delight when 


they saw that portentons difficulty overcome. 
The obelisk arose majestically from the ground, 
and without the slightest accident. 

The bell had resounded for the fiftieth time; the 
enormous mass had reached the edge of the pe- 
destal ; it must be lifted higher—raised, suspended 
in the air, in order to descend with a plomb upon 
its die. 

The bell tolled, and the colossal slab remained 
balanced in air upward of twenty feet from the 
ground. Antonia ventured to cast a look toward 
her lover; her joy was ineffable at seeing hope 
depicted upon his countenance ; but at the very 
moment while abandoning herself tu the most de- 
licious reverie, she fell back again into all the 
mortal agony of despair, She saw her beloved 
grow pale, and let the flag drop from his trembling 
hands, All beside herself, she rushed into his 
arms, the tears gushing from her eyes. This har- 
rowing scene produced a sorrowful impression 
upon the spectators; there was not one among 
them who, from the bottom of his soul, did not 
curse the barbarous inflexibility of Sixtus, 

An old carpenter who had placed himself be- 
side the architect, furtively whispered him : 

*¢ Signior ! I understand this business ! the ropes 
are relaxing—you fear lest they should break, 
and the enterprise fail: listen to me: behind ie 





cathedral there is a horse waiting for you, fly !— 
save your life !” 

“No!” replied Fontana, with a quivering 
voice; ‘I have given my word ; I will not break 
it; I will stay and die !” 

What words can paint the despair of Antonia! 
her betrothed was there, near to her, with pale 
and distorted visage ; his limbs trembling beneath 
him, and opposite stood the terrible functionary, 
who was soon about to end this horrible agony. 
Lost, and well nigh frantic,—not knowing how to 
reanimate the failing powers of her lover, she 
shrieked almost mechanically : 

** Water! water!” 

At the same instant, a sudden inspiration, a 
miraculous force, as it were, restored to the archi- 
tect all his wonted energy! He raised his head 
erect, and cried with a loud voice, 

‘Water! bring water! sprinkle the ropes!” 

Antonia and the old carpenter remained motion- 
less with surprise. All around eagerly hastened 
to execute the order; casks of water were quickly 
brought; the workmen, with pitchers in their 
hands, rushed up the ladders, and thoroughly 
soaked the cordage. Fontana was himself again, 
his energies seemed not only restored, but redoub- 
led; he was to be seen at all points, giving his 
orders with that calmness, that presence of mind 
which, in the moment of a crisis, are the charac- 
teristics of superior minds, For the last time he 
waved his flag, casting at the same time a look 
toward his beautiful betrothed;—the bell recom- 
menced tolling; and soon the giant monolithe de- 
scended majestically upon its pedestal ! 

The architect remained absorbed for a moment 
in a species of stupor, without the power of ut- 
tering a single word. 

Antonia, overcome with ecstatic joy, fell upon 
her knees, raising her hands toward heaven. 

The old artisan, trembling with emotion, seized 
the flag and attached it toa rope; a moment after- 
ward a crimson banner streamed like a bright me- 
teor above the tapering summit of the obelisk. 

At the same instant the bell of the capitol blen- 
ded its silver tone with the humming peals of the 
other churches. 

The populace no longer repressed its transports ; 
thousands of voices shouted “ viva Fontana! 
viva le maestro !” 

In the midst of the general enthusiasm, arose 
an audible murmur :—‘ Here comes the pope! 
here comes Sixtus the Fifth !’—Every head was 
turned toward the balcony of the cathedral. 

‘* Kneel, kneel!” repeated the crowd. 

Sixtus the Fifth appeared upon the balcony, the 
tiara upon his head, and surrounded by all the 
eclat of pontifical power. He extended his hands 
over the prostrate populace, and gave it his bene- 
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diction , and at that solemn moment the artillery 
of the castle of St. Angelo gave a detonating 
salvo, 

When all was ended, a voice proceeding from 
the crowd, made itself heard :—*‘ To the Vatican! 
let us carry Maestro Fontana to the Vatican !” 

The enthusiastic people followed the advice, 
and despite his resistance, the maestro was carried 
in triumph, as far as the palace, in the arms of his 
fellow-citizens, 

Fontana on entering the apartment of the holy 
father, threw himself upon his knees ; but Sixtus, 
raising him with benignity, extended his hand, 
while he thus addressed him : 

* You have worthily fulfilled your task ; I will 
worthily recompense you! From to-day you are 
a Roman knight, and you have a pension of a 
thousand ducats from the treasury ;—I shall find 
means of employing your talents.” 

Fontana made obeisance and withdrew from the 
audience of the Holy Father in a state of mind 
more easily to be imagined than depicted. 

Eight days afterwavd he was the happy hus- 
band of the beautiful Antonia. A long prosperi- 
ty was the reward for that terrible trial to which 
he had been subjected. 


LONG JAKES, THE PRAIRIE MAN. 


SEE ENGRAVING. 
Known to no other land.—Scorr. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, 
Author of “ Marmaduke Wyvil,” “The Brothers,” 
* Cromwell,” &c. 
HATisthe picture of a man. 

ON man emphatically, and 

peculiarly ; a man, at an 
F epoch when manhood is on 
$the decay throughout the 
} world; when individuality 
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\ and personal influence are 
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REE tek eg pre-eminence of masses, 
“~~ 55 stseas A man of energy, and iron 
will, and daring spirit, tameless, enthusiastic, ar- 
dent, adventurous, chivalric, free—a man made of 

the stuff which fills the mould of heroes, 

It is good for a land to have such men among 
her children ; for it is in the hearts of such men 
that burns the deathless love of liberty and coun- 
try, when selfish greed and the base love of gain 
has quenched it in the sordid bosom of the burg- 
her—that throbs the innate chivalry of nature, 
long after that grand feeling has become a bye- 
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word and a mockery on the lips of the truckling 
trader. 

As soon shalt thou tame the ocean eagle, and 
call him fluttering from your dovecotes to pick 
crumbs from your hands ; as soon shalt thou bind 
the unicorn with his band in the furrow, and com- 
pel him to harrow the valleys after thee, as thou 
shalt win Long Jakes from the sure rifle and swift 
courser, and lure him to the desk and the pen, or 
teach him that the trickeries of trade are nobler 
than the darings of manhood. 

A lie has gone forth through the world, during 
these fat and lazy days of peace; the traffickers 
of the nations have waxed wanton and vainglo- 
rious; and in the insolent sublimity of their petty 
successes they have imagined themselves princes, 
boasted themselves the rulers of the universe, 
proclaimed it loudly that henceforth utility alone 
should govern, that wealth alone and trade should 
sway the mind of empires, and chivalry and honor 
be to all men, what they are to the merchant prin- 
ces, a mockery and a wind-blast. 

This lie it is, which has prevailed so far, and 
alarmed so thoroughly the minds of wise and 
thinking men, that there are many even of the 
best and most religious who would even welcome 
war with all its havoc, all its horrors, as the sole 
thing that can wipe away this loathsome and cor- 
rupting blight from the hearts of men; the sole 
thing which can create even a passing elevation 
in the minds of the multitude, which can lead 
them to suppose that men have higher capabili- 
ties than that of hoarding money ; and that there 
are successes of more importance to mankind than 
those of thriving bankers; interests of greater 
moment than the spinning of cotton, or the boil- 
ing of molasses—that there are such things, in a 
word, as truth, and honor; as patriotism and 
glory ; and that the whole aim and intention of 
man’s life, and the world’s existence is not, as the 
merchants would have us to believe, mere selfish- 
ness and mammon. 

There are spirits in the world—and it is good 
and wholesome that these overgrown traders 
should sometimes be reminded of it—spirits of 
bookmen toiling in solitude beside the midnight 
lamp; spirits of hardy and adventurous sailors 
furrowing the trackless ocean with their daring 
keels ; spirits of bold and fiery hunters roving the 
wild interminable prairies on steeds as proud and 
independent as their riders; the slightest word, 
the most casual deed of whom is in the eye of the 
philosopher of vaster influence for good or evil, 
of wider import to the weal or wo of nations, 
than all the collected gains of the united merchants 
of every age and clime and country, from the days 
Tarshish and of Tyre, to those of New York and 
Liverpool. 
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And when society shall have become rotten to 
the core, when the evils of advanced civilization 
shall have outrun its advantages, when wealth 
shall have begotten luxury, and luxury sloth, and 
sloth effeminacy, baseness, cowardice, dishonor— 
such things have ever been from the earliest of 
recorded ages ; and such things shall be again as 
surely as we are now speculating on them—when 
the world shall be plunged in the night of sensu- 
ality and selfishness, wallowing in the mire of 
gold-worship, the purifying leaven which shall 
be found to save that weltering mass from abso- 
lute and utter putrefaction, will be found, not in 
the manufacturers of Manchester or Lowell, not 
in the merchants of New York or New Orleans, 
of Liverpool or London, but in the Cossacks of 
the Eastern, the hunters of the Western wilder- 
ness. 

When hardihood and manhood shall be names 
of things forgotten in great cities, when liberty 
and patriotism shall be byewords, when chastity 
of women, honor of men shall be doubted and 
disbelieved in the society of the rich, the noble, 
and the proud; they will still dwell, untainted 
household gods, in the wigwam of the wild hun- 
ter ; still ride, constant companions, with the free 
simple rover of the desert. 

Oh! if there be one thing great and glorious to 
behold, one thing which makes the blood thrill in 
the veins, and the hair bristle on the brows with 
strange excitement but to hear of, it is that iron 
energy of will, that perfect independence, that 
proud self-confidence of soul which makes one 
individual man a match for hundreds of the spirit- 
fettered, soulless slaves to the world’s opinion, of 
the men machines, into which it is the work of 
society to convert what should be immortal souls, 
and independent men. 

It is this natural and inborn admiration for self- 
upheld and self-relying singleness of character, 
for the majesty of individual manhood, which 
makes the olden legends of knight-errantry and 
strange chivalric valor so dear to every heart, not 
of the ardent boy alone or the romantic maiden, 
but of the gravest and the wisest of mankind. It 
is this natural love for freedom and adventure, 
which makes us turn away palled and cloyed from 
the narrative of vast deeds achieved, great honors 
won by masses, to the rare accidents of private 
heroism, of single self-denial or self-sacrifice, as 
to clear planets blazing out with glory unquench- 
ed and unquenchable from the confused and misty 
light of a whole galaxy of crowded constella- 
tions. 

It is this instinctive love of the wild, the spiri- 
ted, the daring ; this throbbing of the heart at acts 
of generous hardihood ; this thrilling of the nerves 
at tales of dangers incurred dauntlessly, of acci- 





dents by flood or field, of “ hair breadth ’scapes i 
the imminent deadly breach,” which the base utili- 
tarian jargon of the day, the sordid pseudo philo- 
sophy of political economists and world-regene- 
rators, would eradicate from our souls, as vision- 
ary, and unprofitable, vain, fruitless and fantastic, 

Should they succeed, they will have robbed 
humanity of its best attribute, its brightest jewel ; 
they will have abolished patriotism ; abolished 
liberty ; abolished manhood, which is truth and 
honor; they will have eradicated the love of 
women, the love of country, and the love of God, 
which are that chivalry, against which they cry 
war unto the knife. 

But they will not succeed ; while there are yet 
free plains and bold mountains left to which the 
few grand spirits of the world may fly for free- 
dom—freedom not from the galling rule of auto- 
cratic Cesars, but from the tyranny of trade ; not 
from the despotism of individual manhood, but 
from the soul-enslaving thought-destroying em- 
pire of majorities and masses ; not from the chains 
of cruel kings or the inquisition of fanatic priests, 
but from the more oppressive fetters of general 
opinion, the more intolerable scrutiny of theargus- 
eyed all-seeing public. 

These are the causes politic. which, joined to 
causes natural, have created in this our every-day 
world, in this most utilitarian money-making age, 
in this most practical and money-loving country, 
a race peculiar to America, her own appropriate 
and independent sons, known to no other land— 
the men of the prairies. 

It is no hatred of their fellow-men, no loathing 
of the decencies, the comforts, the affections, the 
courtesies of civilized life, that makes these wild 
and dauntless spirits fly from the smoke of a set- 
tlement, as though it recked with pestilence—it is 
the glorious, the free, the untrammeled sense of in- 
dividual will and independent power, of manhood 
self-sufficient, which prompts them at the expense 
of all domestic ties, of all soft luxuries and fond 
endearments, to possess their own souls, with the 
desert for their dwelling place, and the blue sheen 
of God’s heaven for their roof-tree. Great earn- 
est spirits are invariably struck with this strange 
peculiarity, this natural want in every bosom, 4 
want eradicated only by the false training of city 
life, and what is called, I fear falsely, civilized 
society. Hark to the grand lines of a great thinker, 
of one to whom the air of courts was native, of 
one who had himself, as he writes “in turn rua 
through all that is beautiful and new,” only to 
cry at last 
The town was entered. Oh! eternity! - 

‘* God made the country and man made the town," 
So Cowper says—and I begin to be 

Of his opinion, when I see cast down 
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Rome, Babylon, Tyre, Carthage, Nineveh, 

All walls men know, and many never known, 
And, pondering on the present and the past, 

To deem the woods shall be our home at last— 
only to record his opinion, and that not in wan- 
tonness of the poetic word, or in that spirit of 
wild and bitter paradox which is found running 
through some of his most powerful outpourings, 
but in grave serious earnest that the happiest life 
onearth is that of the backwoodsman who 

Enjoys the lonely vigorous harmless days, 

Of his old age in wilds of deepest maze— 
only to cry aloud, “Oh! that the desert were my 
dwelling place,” and to reject in very weariness all 
the advantages of rank and orders and renown for 
independence of soul, for freedom from the tyran- 
ny of custom, for the pure and simple excitements 
of the boundless woodland and the everlasting 
sea, 

In this consideration, it is worthy of remark 
that while hundreds of native foresters, of Indians, 
more especially, have been taken from the rude- 
ness of a savage to the Juxurious chaims of civ- 
ilized life, no one of whom, it is believed, has 
ever failed to return on the very first occasion to 
his darling independence, to the wild hard reali- 
ties of his free hunter life—hundreds of rich men, 
nobly born, cultivated, polished, learned, have 
deliberately cast away the trammels of a society 
which had become intolerable to them, because its 
requisitions were as insatiable as its objects were 
unreal, and betaken themselves to the forest and 
the prairie, where they might feel themselves in- 
deed men, and not the mere fractional atoms of a 
great mass of human matter; and it is well estab- 
lished that no one of these men has ever waxed 
so weary of his solitude and self-dominion as to 
return a willing slave to the caprices of fashion, 
and the dogmas of depraved society. 

A young French renegado told a great writer 
that he never was alone galloping a fleet horse 
in the desert without experiencing a feeling nearly 
akin to rapture. That feeling was not in the fleet 
horse, it was not in the lonely desert, it was not 
even in the solitude—it was in this—that he 
burned with the triumphant sense of absolute and 
iesistible freedom; of self-sufficiency to any 
Possible emergency ; of perfect empire over him- 
self, his horse, and all around him, 

Such is the feeling that led Columbus across 
pathless oceans to the shores of a new world; 
that spurred Cortez to found new empires ; that 
drove Balboa to a wild peak of Darien, thence to 
desery new oceans ; and such is the feeling, al- 
though they probably have neither analyzed nor 
could describe it, that prompts hundreds and hun- 
dreds of fiery restless souls to roam the prairies 
on untiring steeds, incurring endless toils, immea- 


rifle or the lasso, in search of that which is to 
them content and happiness, the wildest liberty, 
the fiercest excitement. 

Hitherto, I have spoken of a class—now look 
upon a specimen, the very picture and model of 
a man, 

Look on that sinewy and nervous frame, taller 
than falls to the lot of ordinary mortals ; and add 
to that so muscular and brawny, that the activity 
to do, the capacity to bear, is increased tenfold ; 
is inured by all extremities of cold and heat, 
gaunt famine and distracting thirst, to laugh at 
vicissitudes and sufferings which would be certain 
death to the hardiest inhabitants of cities. Look 
on that bold frank sun-burned face, with its keen 
and pervading eye, farsighted as the soaring eagle’s, 
and its expression of indomitable courage, and 
proud reliance in those inborn or acquired facul- 
ties which never yet have failed him in emergency. 
Look on the graceful ease of hand and leg, as he sits 
the wild horse of the prairie, with as much negli- 
gent abandonment, as you fair reader, recline on 
your embroidered ottoman. His, you may see, 
has been no manége schooling; no riding-house 
maneuvering has given himthe delicate quick fin- 
ger, feeling the mouth of his fierce steed by the 
slightest touch of the slackened rein; has given 
him that seat so firm and yet so easy, from which 
you might as well expect to see him shaken, as 
the piled rocks upon the far horizon to topple 
down before the breeze of summer. 

Again, what shall you see more perfect, even 
to its smallest details, than all his clothing and 
equipment, the uniform and weapons of the wil- 
derness ; what can the mind conceive more pic- 
turesque, and at the same time more effective ? 
One glance of the eye discovers that here is no 
holiday furbishing, no mummery masking, no 
military vamping and padding, horse-millinery of 
modern days, Everything here is real, useful, 
yet how showy, and how more than romantic. 

The broad brimmed sombrero, well suited to 
guard the eyes alike from the overpowering splen- 
dor of the level sunbeams, on those interminable 
plains where neither tree nor hillock intervenes 
to break their intolerable fervor; and from the 
driving hail or sleet of winter, when those wide 
wastes are one vast expanse of immaculate snow, 
and the storm wind careers in unchecked fury 
over theirdrear inhospitable surface—the bare and 
muscular neck, the scarlet hunting shirt, with that 
black kerchief negligently knotted beneath its 
falling collar—the gay blanket cloak strapped to 
the cantle of the high Spanish saddle, the twisted 
coils of the deadly lariat hanging in loose wreaths 
from the pummel—the breeches, moccasins and 
legginsall wrought of the finest buckskin, gartered 





surable perils, relying for their daily food on the 


and fringed with the best of Indian skill—the 
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massive spur and heavy wooden stirrup of the 
Mexican ranchero—the buffalo-horn exquisitely 
carved and filled with the choicest rifle powder— 
the hollow aligator’s tooth, its appropriate charger, 
swinging by a cord of sinews from the shoulder 
belt—the otter skin pouch full of all implements 
of gunnery; and in the girdle the tremendous 
two-edged knife—most fatal arm for hand to hand 
encounter since the short stabbing sword and buck- 
ler of the Roman made him the master of a world— 
nor is this all, for in his right hand swings easily 
a weapon, unknown to the world-conquering Ro- 
man, against which the steel coats and leveled 
lances of Normandy’s resistless cavaliers would 
have been weaker and of less avail than straws 
and parchment, in Western hands the queen of 
weapons, the sure and deadly rifle. The soaring 
falcon is not more certain of the heron who cowers 
below him in mid heaven, blinded through dread 
of his unerring stoop, than are the hand and the 
eye of the prairie man of any beast of chase, of 
any enemy, who is so luckless as to bide his 
aim within three hundred yards, upon those level 
hunting grounds, 

Then for the beast, which he bestrides! loftier 
and more graceful coursers you shall see in the 
training stables, and on the courses of the south 
and east; more swanlike necks, and coats more 
smooth and satin like; cleaner legs, slenderer 
pasterns ; but where shall you find limbs strung 
to hardier endurance, nostrils expanded with a 
fiercer joy to cry ha! ha! amid the trumpets, or 
a more keen and vicious spark of deviltry in the 
untamed and fearless eye ? 

Match him, at Oakland’s or on the Union Course, 
against your Bostons and your Fashions, and they 
shall gallop away from him, over the beaten track, 
as though he "were but standing still; and leave 
him distanced in the rear, while they canter, hard 
held, and snatching at their bits, before the ap- 
plauding judge’s stand! Match them against the 
wild horse of the wilderness, over his boundless 
plains, cumbered with rocky masses here, there 
torn and gullied by the torrent rains of autumn, 
here matted with the stiff stems of the ragged arte- 
misia, there deep and boggy, and fitter for the cur- 
lew’s wing than for the horse’s hoof—match them 
there, not for a single stretch of four miles, not 
for a thrice repeated match of sixteen, but for the 
savage and incessant gallop, day in and day out, 
scant of water, ignorant of the taste of grain, un- 
conscious of the currycomb or whisp, wet by the 
dews of evening, parched by the heats of noon, 
chilled by the frosts of autumnal night, and your 
unrivaled champions of the turf shall droop their 
graceful heads on the first day, shall stumble in 
the thorny brake, shall flounder on the swampy 
level, shall pine and die, and feed the vultures of 





the prairie, while the wild desert-born is neighing 
leagues aloof, in the fullness of his exulting tri- 
umph. 

Look at him! what point lacks he, that a horse 
should have, for speed, or courage or endurance? 
True, he is low of stature, true he is cross-made 
somewhat; but mark the points of power; the 
ample chest, giving free scope to the laboring 
lungs; the vast muscles of the quarters, those 
equine propellers ; the sinewy volume of the fore- 
arm ; the short cannon bone; the strong and well 
framed pastern, the high round solid hoof! If he 
be not stout and hardy, look not to shapes for 
hardihood or courage. Then mark the full clear 
limpid eye, with a touch still of that wildness in 
its light, that belongs of nature to every bird or 
beast whose home is on the ocean or the desert— 
the broad flat brow, with its snip of white, reliev- 
ing the rich brown of his uncurried hide; the 
basin face, indicative of his ancestry, the bar) 
or the arab ; the nostrils wide, deep, crimson col- 
ored ! 

Look at him, as he bows his proud head, with 
the abundant honors of his untrimmed mane and 
floating forelock, with angry snuff and snort, and 
stamps impatient of delay, while the keen eye of 
his master riveted on some point, leagues away, 
in the blue distance is reading signs of sport, or 
peril—no matter which—since both to him are 
excitement, rapture ! 

Look at him, and then say could there be fitter 
steed for fitter rider ? 

Centuries have rolled away since his first ances- 
tors trampled those grassy solitudes, and filled the 
prairie winds, untainted yet by any breath of 
horses, with the long clamors of their warlike 
neighings. 

The blood of the Moorish barb throbs in his 
generous veins, transmitted through the Andalu- 
sian strain, not the least legacy to Spain of her 
Saracen invaders !—His great, great, grandsire, 
perchance bore the mailclad weight of Hernando 
Soto, when he leaped ashore from his horse-gal- 
ley, ‘“‘ very gallant in polished armor, and gay with 
silk upon silk,” on the young forest shores ol 
Florida ; when the echoes of the woods and the 
wilderness were awakened by the rejoicing clangot 
of Castilian trumpets ; and the old war cry of St. 
Jago Espanoles! was mingled with the wat- 
whoops of the Seminole and Cherokee. 

If it were so, as chivalrous a spirit fires the 
heart, although that heart throb under so rude a 
covering as the coarse blanket-shirt, of him who 
now reins the desert-born son, as panted under 
the steel corslet of him who backed, centuries ag; 
the Andalusian sire. 

Hard was the chase that made the wild horse o! 
the desert, the slave of man’s caprice, Olt put- 
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sued, never taken, the brown prairie colt had 
baffled all the best horses of the keenest hunters, 
till Long Jakes set his eye upon him, and swore 
he should be his; and when was that oath bro- 
ken? 

Hard was the chase, from early morn, when 
half a league aloof the hunter’s falcon eye des- 
cried him feeding with a small herd in a grassy 
valley; through the fierce noon; ’till night was 
nigh at hand, and the evening star was shining 
clear on the horizon’s edge. 

Miles had flown away with minutes; all forms 
of country had been crossed ; the deep and miry 
swamp, the rough and broken hill-side, the long 
interminable level, had quaked, or clattered, or 
sounded dull and hollow, beneath the rapid hoof- 
tramps. Thick thorny brakes had been traversed 
at unabated speed, broad rivers had been swum, 
dangerous ravines had been cleared at a reckless 
bound, 


Long since, the wild herd had been scattered— 
long since the stout horse of the hunter—he had 
been once an officer’s charger—had driven through 
the terrified and neighing squadron ; the fatal lasiat 
of the hunter might have been cast with sure 
effect at any one of a dozen chargers, each well 
worth an Earl’s ransom, over the brown stallion 
only; and him, despising any meaner quarry, 


sleuth hound. He passed a snow-white mare, 
which was taken the next year and sold in St. 
Louis for five hundred dollars, which now bearsa 
noble soldier on the far banks of the Rio Grande— 
I warrant me she was not far behind in that dra- 
goon charge, which won Arista’s cannon! He 
passed a strawberry roan, which he took after- 
ward himself, and sold to the scion of a high Eng- 
lish race, who smit with the passion of the de- 
sert, journeyed beyond the rocky mountains 
under Jakes’ guidance; and that roan, I have 
heard them say, has led the Queen’s hounds, daily, 
over the rich green meads and thorny bull-fences 
of merry England! He passed an iron gray, 
which he has hunted since in vain a dozen times 
from morn to dewy eve! He passed them all 
disdainful—his eye still riveted upon the proud 
head, and unflagging gallop of the brown stallion, 


though half he feared he should but lose his la- 
bor, 


Day fleeted rapidly, and his own horse was la- 
boring sorely ; the heaving of his flanks was ter- 
bly perceptible; he answered every spur-prick 
With a sob or a groan; and still the wild horse 
seemed fresh and unwearied, although so closely 
had Jakes pressed him, that he was but a short 
lance’s length ahead of him ; nor, toil howe’er he 
might, could he increase that distance. 





| it, Jakes also crossed the summit, 





Night was already gray upon the plain, and 
Jakes was almost despairing ; when, as will often 
happen, chance, and a chance too well nigh fatal, 
brought about that, which skill, and daring, and 
almost superhuman perseverance had failed to ac- 
complish, 

They had toiled up a steep and craggy hillock ; 
Jakes’s charger rolling now at long stride, as if 
about to fall, and the brown horse at length giving 
some tokens of fatigue. The brown has reached 
the hill crest, has crossed it, and on the instant 
disappeared beyond it; with a wild cry half neigh 
half shriek, amid a cloud of dust and rubbish. 

The hunter knew that there lay a precipice be- 
fore him; but knew it too late to hinder his own 
horse from plunging over headlong. He could 
not have stopped his wild career if he would; 
perhaps would not if he could, so hot was the 
passion of the Nimrod in his heart. 

Well was it for him that he did not essay it— 
had he drawn in his rein, he must have checked 


| the impetus by which alone he could be saved 
|from immediate death; and that he perceived by 


instinct, 

Two seconds after the brown colt had cleared 
It was a bro- 
ken abrupt crag of limestone, with a steep fall of 
twenty feet—with a wild cheer, his spurs home to 


| the rowel heads, his reins gathered firmly in a 
Jakes followed staunch and certain as the Scottish | 


hand as elastic as a steel cross-bow, his head 
thrown backward almost to his horse’s croup, he 
charged it. 

Another second, and, with his own horse dead 
under him, he was floundering in a heap of sand 
and rubbish, at the base of the precipice, within 
ten feet of his quarry; which stunned and shaken 
though uninjured, had not as yet recovered its 
legs after the fall. 

Even in that dread moment Long Jakes’ right 
hand forgot not its cunning; the fatal lariat was 
unslung in a second from the dead horse’s saddle- 
bow ; was whirled with a practiced finger about 
the hunter’s head; and sent hurtling through the 
night air, unerring. 

Throttled and choked, the wild horse was sub- 
dued—a blanket bound across his eyes, the iron 
curb thrust into his untamed jaws; the Mexican 
saddle belted upon his brawny back; and as, 
at length, he staggered, permitted, to his feet, the 
indomitable centaur was bestriding him with curb, 
and spur, and thong, never to quit his back, ’till 
the desert horse should confess his rider. 

Within a week the initials stamped upon his 
quarter, and his trained paces and obedient mouth 
proclaimed the victory won ; and never did a horse 
so hardly conquered, so nobly bear his victor. 

The lamb is not more gentle, the spaniel less 
obedient to his own lord’s command, than the 
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steed of the prairie to the voice of his formidable 
captor. 

Many times has he saved his life, by his saga- 
city and speed; many times has he won the first 
honors of the chase; many times has he borne 
him to the rescue of human life, and once of fe- 
male honor, 

The prairie has roared behind him, one furnace 
of devouring flame, yet he has still outstripped 
the lightning speed of that destroying element; a 
host of savages, with bow and spear and rifle, 
have barred his rider’s passage, yet through that 
host he has borne him unwounded, 

Hurrah! then for the prairie horse; Hurrah! 
for the Prairie Rider! both children of the wilder- 
ness! both nobler, stronger, braver, and more 
faithful, than the pale offspring of society ! both 


Are America’s peculiar sons, 
Known to no other land ! 


Tue Cepars, Newark, N.J., June, 1846. 


THE DEVIL’S OWN. 


MONG the multitudes who 

daily pass along the great 

square at Presburg, thought- 
2} less or full of care, merry, 
Wa busy, or sad, or in that agree- 
able state of listlessness, the 
- ‘far niente of the Italians, 
probably few among the number have 
remarked the animated Fresco painting 
which stands over the door of the senate-house 
of the city. The structure itself is traced as far 
back as the nggive dynasty of the Arpades, and 
that it has since the year 1388, been the senate 
council-house of this second capital of the Hun- 
garian kingdom, is clearly authenticated. During 
the reign of Ferdinand the First, in 1647, there 
were many improvements and alterations made on 
the building; in particular, he added a few vault- 
ed chambers and the entrance-hall, which still re- 
main in their original form, To this period, also, 
belong the small arched Gothic windows which 
run along the whole front, two of which jut out 
over the door, and form a projection. Close to the 
right of these twin-like windows, and opposite 
the observer, there leans the figure of an old man 
painted to the life, in long black garments and 
with a snow-white beard which reaches to his 
girdle, who appears deeply absorbed in the con- 
tents of a book lying open before him. The 
figure is as large as life, but the upper half alone 
is visible ; his back is turned toward the little side 
window of the projection. But, in truth, he did 












living; and when the measure of his iniquity 
was not yet full. He often looked down from his 
window upon the crowded city, as a spider from 
its web upon the flies which it watches to ensnare, 
This figure, which has bid defiance to the power 
of time, is the representation of a citizen and sen. 
ator of Presburg, which the artful and deluding 
destroyer of mankind had in an instant depicted 
upon the wall. 

About the conclusion of the 16th century, and 
in the turbulent days of King Rodolph, there liy. 
ed a man in Presburg, who never allowed either 
the public or private transactions of the citizens 
to escape him. 

They neither loved nor respected, but, on the 
contrary, feared and abhorred him, It was im. 
possible to discover in his dark and austere coun. 
tenance what was passing within, and his voice 
was low, hollow, and almost sepulchral ; but there 
were times when lightning glances shot forth from 
under his bushy eye-brows, illuminating, ina fear. 
ful manner, the dark and stormy tempest of his 
countenance, As a poor boy this dreaded one 
came to Presburg, but whence no one knew. In 
the course of a few years he raised himself to the 
first employments in the city; but how, or by 
what means, seemed an inexplicable enigma, for 
he had neither friends nor relations, and, at the 
commencement of his career, apparently no re- 
sources save within himself. Whatever was en- 
trusted to him prospered, whatever was opposed 
to him fell to the ground, 

All yielded to him, Opposition to his will he 
never forgave. The destruction of those who op- 
posed him became a warning to others, and he 
ruled with undisputed sway. All sought, but all 
feared him. He lived in solitude and apparent 
indigence, He heaped up riches, and no one knew 
for whom, for his whole household consisted of 
but one cross old woman. Many curses, and 
many tears hung upon his accumulated mammon, 
but this brother hardly dared to whisper to bro- 
ther, so much was the powerful being dreaded, 
The philosopher’s stone, the course of the stars, 
and the secret powers of nature, were supposed to 
occupy those hours which the duties of the city 
did not require, He was generally supposed to be 
a conjuror and a confederate of the destroyers, 
to whom the gray-haired sinner, for the goods of 
this world, had sold his immortal soul. 

Once on atime, when the council of the city 
had assembled to administer justice to the oppress- 
ed, and to hold arbitrary abuses within the iron 
limits of the law, a poor woman, with loud com- 
plaints, threw herself into the hall of justice. 
Miserably had she and her husband, (this was the 
purport of her complaint,) struggled with innu- 
merable misfortunes and persecutions, to suppo™ 





not always turn his back when he was among the 
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themselves by the labor of their hands, and the 
produce of a small piece of ground, which bor- 
dered the possessions of a wealthy citizen. Some 
days since, after a long illness, her husband had 
been taken from her by death, and her rich neigh- 
bor had seized upon the little field to add to his 
own possessions, She called upon God and the 
fathers of the city for protection against this cry- 
ing injustice ; but, alas! the robber sat in the 
midst of their honorable circle. He was the 
dreaded senator. 

Consternation soon became general, and the 
most opposite resolutions alternately agitated the 
assembly. The accused alone retained his usual 
immobility. His voice, his countenance, his man- 
ner altered not. Without looking up, he drew a 
roll of parchment from his bosom, which testified, 
that many years before this piece of ground had 
been lawfully acquired by him, but that for some 
service rendered him by the deceased, it had been 
made over to him during his life, and now that the 
man was dead, he had, according to a custom and 
right, which no one could prevent or object to, 
taken back his property again. ‘“‘ Impossible, in- 
conceivable!” exclaimed the complainant. She 


asserted that it was known to the whole city that 
this piece of ground had not only belonged to her 
husband from his youth, but had also belonged to 
his father and grandfather, and if the document 


asserted otherwise, it was a base forgery. Con- 
trary to custom, a difference of opinion divided 
the assembly, and doubts arose upon the authen- 
ticity of the deed ; but, at length, the greater num- 
ber took part with the oppressor, Then the poor 
woman, wringing her hands, insisted upon his 
making good his claim by oath; and, were he 
able, with an undisturbed conscience, to assert his 
right in the face of heaven, then the field might 
regain with him, and with her only the mercy of 
God. Slowly, but determinedly, the enigmatical 
being arose, and walked with a firm step to the 
end of a table, and stood with downcast eyes be- 
fore a crucifix—opened the book of the law, and 
read, with his sepulchral voice, the fearful words 
of the oath; he ended, and raised his right-hand 
to swear, Then there burst a clap of thunder 
which shook the very earth, The tower seemed 
to bend, and all present grew stiff and cold, as 
bodies risen from the grave. The tempest rushed 
howling through the crevices, and tore and rent 
the windows; and fearful screams appeared to 
issue from the thick walls. 

When recollection was restored to the assembly, 
the senator had vanished. A large opening in a 
side window marked the place where the deceiver 
had carried away the criminal to everlasting per- 
dition ; and, asa warning to perjurers, his image, 
which makes one shudder to look at it, was left 


behind, and still baffles the various attempts 
which have been made to efface the representa- 
tion, 
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**T LOVE TO LOOK ON THE WATERS BRIGHT.” 
BY MISS R. J. DE GROVE. 
I rove to look on the waters bright, 
As they sparkle and dance in the noon-day light, 
When cach merry leap would seem to be 
The gladsome bound of a spirit free. 


I love, as the sun fades slowly away, 

To see them rest from their busy play, 
Reflecting in beauty his parting smile, 

As bright to their surface his tints they beguile. 
I love, when soft twilight comes tenderly on, 
Half fearing, half doubting if daylight be gone, 
To see them in gentleness sink to repose, 

Asa babe to its slumber forgetting its woes. 

I love, when the storm-king comes from afar, 
And shakes the earth in his cloudy car, 

To list to the deep-toned surges roar, 

As wildly they dash, and break on the shore. 
Ilove, when moon-light steals over the scene, 
Lighting each ripple with silvery sheen, 

To mark on its crest how each shining gem 
Beams bright as if culled from night’s diadem. 


And I love to watch their changing tide 

As onward, still onward the currents glide, 

While a type in each varying mood I find 

Of that restless thing—the human mind. 
New Yors, June, 1846. 


RUINED AND REFORMED. 
AN INCIDENT OF REAL LIFE IN@NEWYORK. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


O you see that well dressed 
gentleman crossing the street 
yonder? Well, we have a short 
story to relate of him, the truth 
of which we will vouch for. 
You may believe it, for it was 
related to us by a person well 
acquainted with the facts, and 
upon whose veracity the utmost 
reliance may be placed. 
His name is Afred Holmes. 
| Some ten years ago he was a 
member of one of our most res- 
pectable down-town mercantile 
firms, and possessed of a large 
circle of friends who entertained for him the high- 
est personal esteem. By strict business habits, 
close attention, and peculiar talents, he had ac- 
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quired a considerable fortune. His cheerful smile 
and elastic step proclaimed him to be on good 
terms with the world. He was also a bachelor of 
thirty-five, with an erect form, lively eye, and 
engaging manners, and of course a fairer mark for 
the shafts of Cupid! but though skilful as he 
was, the young archer could hit but once—and 
that once fairly. 

Mr. Holmes had won the affections of an ac- 
complished lady of this city, who, besides many 
other charms, possessed in her own right a fortune 
of seventy thousand dollars, Many persons, per- 
haps, would consider this last charm a sufficient 
inducement to ‘ immediate annexation ;” but not 
so our merchant. On the contrary, it induced him 
to postpone that ‘‘ consummation devoutly to be 
wished” until his own fortune should nearer ap- 
proximate that of his betrothed. This, to be sure, 
wasa very laudable ambition on his part; but we 
fear the example may be lost to a majority of per- 
sons similarly situated. But we are not going to 
diverge much from the matter of fact before us; 
for it will suffice that we give the “ plain unvaryé 
ished tale,” without ornament or superfluity. ~~ 

We have introduced Mr. Holmes as an active 
and prosperous merchant. However, a short 
time after the date at which we commenced this 
narrative, he began an indulgence that seldom 


fails to operate either upon the health or the 
morals of the lovers of strong drink, At first his 
irregularities were but little noticed, as he was 
always punctual at his business and select in his 
companions, 

Drinking, however, is not apt to be a solitary 
vice, at any rate, it did not form an exception in 


the case of Mr. Holmes. In the course of a few 
months, inattention to business was the conse- 
quence of trespassing too far into the night with 
reveling companions, A fondness for whist parties 
grew into a passion for gambling; gambling led 
to heavy losses, and continued losses to heavy 
drafts upon the firm, We have no exact means of 
ascertaining how fast the money went from the 
pockets of Holmes—we only know that at the end 
of six months from the time when he first began 
to risk “‘ the hazard of the die,” he received an in- 
timation from the firm that his drafts already ex- 
ceeded his interest, and that his services amounted 
tonothing. This took place when the delinquent 
partner was ina cool condition to examine for him- 
self, which soon convinced him that he was a 
debtor to the concern for a large amount. He had 
sense enough and pride enough to perceive his 
situation. An unconditional surrender of all his 
interest in the business was demanded of him, 
which he at once acceeded to, and he went forth 
into the world a worse than penniless man. His 


made of a very handsome sum of money. He 
could but tender his obligations for the former, 
but the latter he peremtorily refused to accept, 
He had manliness enough to perceive that the 
proceedings of his partners were not tinctured 
with meanness or personal ill-will ; and though 
he went into the world penniless and disgraced, 
he could but acknowledge that the fault lay at his 
own door, 

The loss of business and reputation was not the 

only calamity that was the consequence of his 
dereliction from the stern path of duty, From the 
time that his friends began to speak of his frail. 
ties, he had relinquished his -pretensions to the 
hand of her whom he had formerly so much loved, 
He had some spark of that honor left which for- 
bade him to entail his misery upon one who de- 
served a higher degree of happiness than it was 
in his power to bestow. He ceased to visit her, 
and explained his motives in the following brief 
note ; 
—Mavam—Rumor may have told you a thousand 
things concerning myself. and, if she be not lack. 
ing\in her wanted volubility, she has probably in- 
formed you that I am totally unworthy of those 
puresentiments of esteem with which you have seen 
proper to regard me. Believe her, however, for 
she can scarcely defame me more than I deserve. 
In short, Madam, my honor—what I have left— 
compels me to relinquish all hope of, and claim to 
your affections, I am bankrupt in my business— 
I am a drunkard and a gambler! These are hard 
terms, but they are no less true.. I have lost the con- 
fidence of my friends, and my own respect for my 
former character. You certainly must have per- 
ceived, for some time past, something singularly 
unpleasant, if not ungentlemanly, in my behavior 
toward yourself. I have gone into your presenge 
as no gentleman should appear before a lady, 
which must have given you serious doubts about 
trusting your happiness in a bark so frail—a mar- 
riage with a man like myself. I know of but one 
spot of brightness left in my character—that is, 
not to cumber you in the ruins of my own down- 
fall. I respect you too much—I love you too 
fondly, to engulph you in the depths that howl 
above my own head. Do not preach reform to 
me—I believe in destiny. That we must never 
meet again, is certain; that I shall forget you, is 
impossible, Do not put yourself to the pain of 
answering this—I should prefer that you would 
not. You will soon forget me, and there are no- 
ble hearts enough left, with some one of whom 
you will yet be happy. 

I must break off, however abrupt I may be. 
On such a subject words will multiply. I have 





debt was generously forgiven him, and an offer 


written enough to explain why I must discontinue 
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my visits to you for the future. Think not it is 
because I have ceased to find a charm in your so- 
ciety—because | have ceased to love you. No! 
it is the high regard that I have for your purity 
and your exalted character, that tears me from 
you—it is this, compared with my own unworth. 
ness. It is like shutting out from my soul the 
last light that glimmers from heaven. Never 


ceasing to love and bless you, I must subscribe | 


myself for the last time. 
Yours truly and Respectfully, 
ALFRED Homes. 

We will justify Holmes in writing this letter. 
He felt within himself an inability to repent of his 
follies, or retrace his steps and go back into the 
golden paths of virtue, He says in his letter that 
he believes in destiny—and greater men, perhaps, 
than Alfred Holmes believed as he did. Some 
persons, possessing less honor than he would, 
by the use of deception, have mended their ruined 
fortunes by a marriage, if possible, with a lady 
who possessed, in her own right, a fortune of 
seventy thousand, The crime would have been 
damning, apart from the deception. Better have 
taken the money by midnight robbery, and left 
her penniless, than have cast blight and ruin upon 
her fresh heart and trusting affection. A dagger 
would not have been so cruel to her heart as mis- 
trust, 

The lady received Holmes’s letter, read it, wept 
much, attempted an answer, and finally gave it 
up in despair. She could but appreciate his can- 
dor, while she deplored his fall, It cost her a 
great effort to suppress her feelings, but pride and 
self-respect triumphed, She did not wish her 
iriends to see how deeply grief was seated in her 
heart, though all the while the canker worm was 
there, If money would have redeemed Holmes, 
she would have dispensed it as freely as water, 
But she dare not trust, and in her doubt she suf- 
fered. 

In the meantime. Holmes went on from bad to 
worse. Conscious that he had forfeited the re- 
spect and confidence of his friends, he forsook 
their presence altogether, and sought for compan- 
ions among the vulgar and unprincipled, It may 
seem strange how a man can fall so suddenly from 
a position that was supported by his own self- 
respect and the friendship of honorable men ; but 
we could point out individual instances of self- 
sacrifices where persons of superior intelligence, 
gentlemanly qualities, and possessing the most 
refined and delicate taste, have fallen to the lowest 
depths of degradation—not from an accountable 
cause—not from want of sufficient perception to 
see the dread abyss into whose bosom they were 
about to leap—not driven by disappointment, or 
despair, but rushing boldly forward, with a clear 
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sense of the end, to immolate themselves at the 
altar of their idol, not possessing, even, the same 
deluding motive that induces the idolatrous Hindoo 
to prostrate himself before the sacrificing car of 
Jauggernaut, 

It would be a needless task to follow the drunk- 
ard through all his scenes of vice and misery ;— 
the detail, if interesting, could only create a feel- 
ing of disgust, nor is it proper to exhibit ina 
mirror the utter depravity to which men will some- 
times sink, 


Holmes pursued his suicidal course with an in- 
creasing downward tendency, Six months found 
him friendless, penniless, and shabbily clothed ; 
one year found him the tenant of a brothel—the 
hanger-on around the door of a low grogery. If 
he had moments of sanity, they brought with them 
such an attending army of upbraiding thoughts, 
that they scourged him into deeper draughts to 
drown his memory and sense of better days. No 
constitution, however rugged, could stand such 
repeated attacks upon its strength. Disease be- 
gan to make its inroads—frightful dreams awoke 
him howling from his slumbers, and eventually 
fever set in, with delirium tremens, and the poor- 
house hospital was his last refuge. Here he ling- 


ered betwixt life and death for many days; but 
fair medical attendance, and a naturally vigorous 


constitution, saved him from the grave that seem- 
edto yawn forhim. His recovery was very slow, 
and gave him ample time for reflection, Reason 
and good sense appealed to him. Pride pointed 
jeeringly to his situation, and as he reflected upon 
the perils that had so recently surrounded him, he 
determined once more to assume the dignity of a 
man, He madea pledge to abstain in future from 
all intoxicating drinks, and left the lazarhouse to 
seek honorable employment. This was a diffi- 
cult task, but perseverance at last put him in the 
way of a friend who gave hima situation ina 
counting room, with a small salary, but still suf- 
ficient to supply the moderate and necessary wants 
of his existence. His old associates were not 
recognized, and, humbled by his position, he 
shunned the society that once delighted to honor 
him. He took lodgings in a German boarding 
house situated on the west side of the city. It 
was anything but pleasant for him, but he chose 
it to be out of the way of prying curiosity He 
had no object but to fulfil his duty, and at this he 
toiled patiently and uncomplainingly from morn 
till eve, and after dark, until bed-time, he sought 
exercise in walking. Things went on in this way 
for several months. Most of his former friends 
knew nothing of his situation or whereabouts, and 
he had almost ceased to be spoken of in the circles 
that he had once visited. 
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Passing home one night after his usual walk, 
he observed, as he neared the door, that he had 
been followed for some distance, by a person enve- 
loped in acloak, He paused at the door of his 
lodgings, and the person passed, not, however, 
without, sharply viewing the house. Holmes 
watched the figure as it proceeded up the street, 
and paused in the shadow of a lamp-post. Curi- 
ous to observe if he were watched indeed, Holmes 
entered the door and partially closed it, and in a 
few moments the person returned, stopped opposite 
the house, as though to mark particularly its ap- 
pearance, as well as those adjoining it, and then 
crossed the street, and was soon out of sight, walk- 
ing at arapid rate. Believing, whatever the ob- 
ject of the person might be, that it was accom- 
plished, Holmes closed the door, and retired to his 
own room, 

The next morning he went to his business as 
usual, and after tea he took his accustomed walk. 


do! what shall I do !” he exclaimed involuntarily 
to himself, He could not rest—he had not pa- 
tience to wait till morning. At last he bethought 
him of his friend in whose service he was, and 
| he resolved to seek him at once, late as it was— 
| he could not put it off till morning, so he dressed 
himself, placed the check in his pocket, and pre. 
pared te leave the house. The clock struck one 
as he closed the door of the house, and he took 
his way with rapid strides toward the residence of 
his friend. Suddenly he stopped, and with an 
anxious and nervous grasp, he put his hand into 
‘his pocket to feel if the treasure was still there, 
'Ha! it was gone! not there—not there! He felt 
‘in all his pockets—he stood still and held his 
' breath, fearing to make another move lest his sus. 
picions should be verified—lest his slightest doubt 
;should be confirmed, It was impossible, he 
thought; for he was certainly careful in putting 
|itin his pocket. Try again—something this time 





On his return to the house, he was informed by | touched his fingers that surely felt like paper. A 
his landlord that a person had been there inquiring | sensation of tingling pleasure thrilled his entire 
for him, and had left a letter with strict injunctions frame. Joy ! the prize was regained—he grasped 


that it should be delivered immediately on the re- 
turn of Mr. Holmes. He thought to himself what 
could be the meaning of this! He took the letter, 
hurried to his room, and opened it. Extreme as- 


tonishment was depicted on his countenance on 
finding that it contained a check on the Bank of 
America, for three thousand doliars, drawn to his 
own order, by a very respectable house in Pearl 


street. The envelope contained no word or mark 
to indicate its source, and Holmes threw himself 
into a chair, holding the check in his hand, which 
he gazed upon with a stare of doubt and wonder. 
Numerous were the ways he tried to account for 
so singular a proceeding, neither of which led him 
to any satisfactory explanation in his own mind. 
It was late before he thought of his bed, and then 
he carefully put away the check, and sought to 
kill the dull hours of the night by slumber; but 
he could not rest. He was never before afraid of 
robbers, but now he grew suspicious of every 
sound, and once he fancied that some person was 
at his door; so he got up and took his check from 
under the carpet where he had placed it, and hid 
it between his beds, and then he tried again to 
sleep, but all to no purpose; for suspicion and 
wonder created a nervous excitement that forbade 
his eyes to close. What should he do? and how 
was it possible for him to wait through the long 
hours till morning, before the reality of his awak- 
ened hopes could be known. A second time he 
arose, and this time he lighted the lamp, and pull- 
ed the check from its hiding place to ascertain if 
it was in reality a check. He could not be mis- 
taken. It was in black and white, ona substance 
that he could both see and feel. ‘* What shall I 


it firmly in his hand—he would not trust it again 

| to the mocking pocket—he would feel its certainty 
| —he would not again run the risk of losing what 
|had the power to make him comfortable for life, 
'in connection with his own abilities, Again he 
started, almost on a run, and when he reached the 
'door of his friend’s residence, he was almost out 
‘of breath. He paused a moment before he rang 
the bell, and when he did so it was with such 
feelings as had hitherto been a stranger to his 
breast. He waited sometime without any answer 
to his summons, and then he rang again. This 
time a window was opened above his head, anda 
voice, which he recognized as his friend’s, deman- 
ded to know the object of so unseasonable a visit. 
Holmes gave his name, and requested to be seen 
on urgent business. 


In a few moments the two friends were seated 
together in the parlor, and Holmes was relating 
the incident of his receiving the check. 

** Show me the check,” said his friend. 

Holmes did as he was requested. His friend 
examined the check, and pronounced it, according 
to the best of his knowledge, genuine. 

“‘ The house is good,” said he, ‘and their de- 
posits are made at the Bank of America, Have 
you any suspicion who is the author of this busi- 
ness ?” 

«* Not in the least,” said Holmes. “In fact, the 
circumstance took me so much by surprise that ! 
have scarcely given the subject a thought.” 

“It seems to be regularly drawn, What do 
you intend to do?” 

« That is a subject upon which I wanted yout 
advice, You will excuse my unseasonable visit.” 
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« Certainly ; nothing I could have heard would 
have given me more pleasure. I will see you in 
the morning; you had better leave the check with 
me, and if it is genuine, I will draw the money 
for you at the earliest bank hour. By the way, 
you may as well pass the remainder of the night 
in my house, and we will talk further on the sub- 
ject in the morning. 


The friends parted, each to his rest, though we | 


may suppose that sleep was slow to visit the eyes 
of Holmes, 


The next day proved the genuineness of the | 


check, but afforded no clue to the source whence 
itemanated. Atthe advice of his friend, Holmes 
retained two hundred dollars from the net amount 
for the purpose of settling a few small debts of 
honor, and the balance was invested in good se- 
curities, 

Until this day he has never been able to detect 
the author of his good fortune, though some per- 
sons shrewdly suspect that a certain lady might 
give information that would lead to the detection 
of the disinterested friend. At this period, how- 
eyer, fortune has made another turn in his favor. 
He has been several times seen in the company of 
one to whom he formerly paid particular atten- 


tion, and gossip says that he will yet have an | 


interest in the seventy thousand dollars. 
whole, we do not know but what his adversities 
have been a benefit to him, but at the same time, 
we would caution every one against falling into 
similar errors, as where one brand escapes the 
burning, a thousand are reduced to ashes, 

P.§. Alfred Holmes has reacquired his former 
good standing, is surrounded by a happy little 
domestic circle, and is one of our most respectable 
citizens, 


PORTRAIT PAINTING. 


T was discovered, sometime ago, by 
one of the wise men of Greece, and 
(heaven knows) it has been exem- 


plified in a variety of ways since, | 


that there were many assertions 
made in this world not strictly foun- 
ded in truth; nevertheless, it may 
be pretty safely asseverated and 
sworn to, that no decent man walks through a 
modern exhibition of pictures without audibly or 
inaudibly execrating the art of copying ‘ the hu- 
man face divine,” as it has been (considering it in 
the mass) somewhat courteously designated. And 
certes he hath some reason, Yet is the art—de- 
spite of its professors and the , ublic to back them 
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—a very charming art ;—a right noble art, when 
nobly and worthily used, redeeming, as it does, 
grace and beauty from the grasp of time and the 
mortality of the grave, and transmitting the linea- 
ments of the good, the great, and gifted to the 
anxious and inquiring gaze of unborn generations, 
When we lay down the volume of a glorious 
poet, or study the works of a great artist, or read 
of the sayings and doings of heroes, sages, navi- 
| gators, statesmen, and all who by deed or word 
have raised themselves abeve the mediocrity of 
humanity—the dead level of common place, we 
| naturally feel a portion of Lady Rosalind’s curi- 
| Osity—we wish tv know “ what manner of men 
they were ;’—we wish to look upon the grand 
}and expansive foreheads—the deep mysterious 
| eyes—the expressive mouths ;—in fine, we want 
to gaze upon the exterior of intellect. This is 
laudable. It is proper that the unborn world 
should know how Scott and Byron and Words- 
| worth looked while moving in the flesh among 
ithe pismires of their day and generation. But to 

ave copies—fac-similes—of all the ordinary 
skulls, noses, eyes, and mouths that nature has 
'thought proper to put upon the shoulders of all 
the Simpkins’ and Jenkins’ of this ‘* workday 
| world,” unceremoniously obtruded upon your no- 





| tice under the everlasting title of ‘‘ Portrait of a 
Gentleman” (Qy ?) is a very different matter, It 
|is this that makes so many worthy people break 
|the commandment, and unthinkingly consign to 
| unpleasant regions a very noble art. It gets the 
| better of their morality, 


But the temperate-blooded must excuse them, 
There is much to be said in extenuation of such 
| denunciations, especially if the weather be hot. 
We all know that patience is a virtue. But there 
| are limits; and in good sooth, those constantly 
recurring ‘‘ Portraits of a Gentleman”—“ another, 
| and another, and another ;”’—are rather unfavora- 
| ble to the exercise of the Christian qualities. 
| What the deuce have the public to do with their 
/mouths and noses? Is not the inevitable sight of 
| them in every-day life in the name of loveliness 
sufficient? Certainly a man has a sort of right to 
| exhibit the visage that nature has given him be- 
fore his fellow-creatures. He may walk up and 
down the streets with it—he may carry it to the 
fashionable promenade, or take it to the theatre, 
the concert-room, the Zoological Gardens—in fact, 
submit it to public inspection, at first hand, as 
much as he pleases, and no great—no very great 
harm done, But to sit coolly and deliberately 
down and call in the assistance of art to obtrude a 
duplicate of it upon the world is a different mat- 
ter, It is not well done ;—it is exceeding his na- 
tural privileges. The world is entitled to some 
consideration as well as his face. It is making 
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too much of a good (or indifferent) thing. It is 
wrong; it is indecorous; it is indelicate: and 
should the man happen to have any moral or 
physical obliquity about him—should he squint or 
have taken the benefit of the Insolvent Act—it is 
both injudicious and unseemly—very. 

They may say of portrait-painting as they say 
of spirituous liquors, it is not the use but the 
abuse thereof that is pernicious, and certainly no 
art has been treated in so reprehensible a manner 
since (as Burton says) ‘‘ the enamored daughter of 
Deburiades the Sycionian first introduced it to no- 
tice by taking the person of her lover with char- 
coal, as the candle gave his shadow on the wall,” 
up to the present time, as this same art of por- 
trait-painting. Instead of being appropriated to 
embalm beauty, and preserve the externals of wit, 
wisdom, genius, courage, and intelligence, half 
the Hobbs’s and Dobbs’s in creation have availed 
themselves of it, to inflict upon the much-endur- 
ing public copies of their interesting physiogno- 
mies. This is but an ill compliment to the memo- 
ry of the fair Deburiades, All the ill usage prin- 
cipally proceeds from that sex who ought to have 
more gallantry and good sense than wantonly to 
bring the discovery of a lady into disrepute ; for 
visit what exhibition of modern art you may, the 
numerical proportion of hirsute faces over those 
of the more endurable sex, is most grievous. 
Besides, the ladies are in no case to be complained 
of, Almost anything in the semblance of a wo- 
man—original or copied—is pleasant to the eye 
of man; and though there may be some truth in 
honest John Webster’s observation— 

“* With what a compell’d face a woman sits 

While she is drawing! I have noted divers 

Either to feign smiles, or suck in their lips 

To have a little mouth; rutile the cheeks 

To have the dimple seen; and so disorder 

The face with aflectation—” 
yet what are those trivial matters—the maneuver- 
ing for a smile or a dimple—in that sex to whom 
affectation is at times so natural and easy as to be 
quite becoming, to the horrible violent assumption 
of it by the he-creatures staring at you from the 
walls in every direction? You are in an exhibi- 
tion-room, Well;—just turn your eyes around 
and nete how uncommonly handsome, and noble, 
and graceful, and animated the gentlemen are all 
endeavoring to make themselves! Look at the 
haughty sublimity of the folded arms, and the 
easy propriety of the outstretched limbs! Observe 
the studied negligence of the attitude, and the 
‘* admir’d disorder” of the adored hair! Ah! in- 
cautious fair, turn—turn away your gaze before it 
be too late! Here stands an irresistible spare 
young min, with an infinity of whiskers: mark 
the resolute compression of his lips and the fiery 
sparkle of his eye! How fiercely intelligent he 


looketh in his own esteem! By his side hangs a 
fat, flobby face, enriched with “‘ wreathed smiles” 
of the most dangerous and insinuating character, 
One gentleman affects a pensive thoughtfulness,— 
another, a commanding frown! Some arch their 
eyebrows, and have their right hand deposited in 
their left breast ; others, recline with their elbow 
resting on the book covered table, their fingers 
the while tapping their literary and scientific fore- 
heads, as much as to say—-‘‘ what a world of 
thought is here!” Again, a “gay young man” 
chooseth to be painted with a look of languid sa- 
tiety or misanthropical indifference: while some 
outrageous hosier’s clerk, who reads Byron and 
has an ill-digestion, is depicted with his hair 
thrown back from his “ pale” forehead, and his 
mouth screwed up to that precise angle which 
denotes that he has imbibed 
** that vital scorn of all, 
As if the worst had fallen that could befall.” 

In short, instead of having their features tran. 
scribed in a natural and unassuming state of re. 
pose, the majority of the gentlemen think proper 
to have some fleeting feeling or transitory passion 
fixed upon the canvas, thereby certifying to the 
judicious observer the somewhat assinine qualities 
of the originals; and it is not going too far to 
say, that there is more petty, paltry, repulsive 
affectation in the portraits of any two dozen males 
than in those of all the women that were ever 
painted. Truly, John Webster might have spared 
his sneer. 

Portrait-painting has one peculiar and especial 
virtue, It hasa stronger claim upon the affections 
than the noblest branches of art. Its dull, literal, 
matter-of-fact transcripts are more dear to those 
with whom the fate of the originals is linked than 
the brightest and loveliest visions of ideal beauty. 
Through its medium friends and lovers gaze into 
each other's faces at the outermost ends of the 
earth. It preserves to you, unchanged by death 
or decay, or the mutations of the world, the frank, 
free counténance of the companion of your boy- 
hood, or the form and features that * first-love 
traced.” Through it the mother gazes with mourn- 
ful tenderness on the similitude of her absent or 
departed child, and children with grateful recol- 
lection on the presentment of those who were the 
first and last to love them. And no matter how 
common-place, or generally uninteresting the 
countenances which have been so preserved—they 
were dear to some one. The beneficent law of 
nature sayeth, that no human being shall go ut 
terly unbeloved ;—it has insured sympathy and 
affection to ali ;—a nook in some heart to the most 
despised ; 


* There is a tear for ALL that die— 





A mourner o’er the humblest bier,”— 
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therefore, as an art that yields to the eye that for 
which the soul yearns, portrait-painting is worthy 
of all loveand honor. But then, it ought to min- 
ister to those sacred and hidden feelings in the 
“miniature” size, so that the obiect could be worn 
next the heart, or deposited for unobserved inspec- 
tion in the silent closet or quiet drawer. It ought 
not to placard your love and esteem on two square 
feet of canvas, to be stuck against the wall for 
the criticism or annoyance of the cold and unin- 
terested, That is too barefaced an exhibition of 
your sympathies ; too obtrusive a setting forth of 
your affectionate reminiscences. 

Again, a man is not to be respected whose por- 
trait occupieth a prominent station in his own 
house. It is too self-sufficient by half. It is 
using his friends ill, giving them, as it were, too 
much of himself. Perchance he gives good din- 
ners, Weil,—admit the honorable fact; still is 
he not justified in exorbitantly indemnifying him- 
self by the exhibition of more than the privileged 
quantity of egofism, There is a decency to be 
observed in such matters ; and the first person sin- 
gular is enough for any gentleman without show- 
ing off at secondhand, Such double-faced pro- 
ceedings are not commendable. 

Besides, this Janus-fashion of a man having a 
couple of visages is often attended by unpleasant 
consequences,—more especially in the case of 
second marriages. For instance, when Mrs. 


Smith, after the expenditure of a due and proper 
quantity of grief, has prevailed upon herself to 
be comforted, and has, at the expiration of a de- 
corous period, legally invested Mr. Brown with 
the rights and privileges of her defunct lord, it is 
a peculiarly embarrassing consideration to the 
Wedded widow to know what to do with the face 


Smith left behind him. It looketh unfeeling to 
stow it away at once in a garret or lumber-room: 
but then again, to suffer it to remain staring from 
the wall, inspecting, as it were, the proceedings of 
her and her new help-mate, with an expression of 
countenance changed (to her eye at least) from a 
beneficent smile to a reproachful frown, as much 
as to say, “ frailty, thy name is woman,” is mighty 
uncomfortable. When she entered into her new 
state, she ought to have had a hole dug in the 
garden, and Smith’s portrait interred with the rest 
of her Smithonian reminiscences; but a sort of 
pseudo delicacy preventeth this, and there hangs 
Smith intruding most disagreeably upon the do- 
mestic privacy of Mr. and Mrs. Brown. The 
eflect is decidedly unpleasant to both parties, re- 
minding the lady of her faithfulness to the memo- 
ty of the dear deceased, and placing before the 
gentleman the features of the person who former- 
'y eat, drank, and slept with Mrs. Brown. Now 
there is something indelicate in this ;—a species oi 





moral bigamy. How can conjugalities go on in 
such a presence? If Smith has to hang there, 
his face ought to be turned to the wall instead of 
from it. But this is not the worst; for in the case 
of any domestic difference—and such things will 
occur despite of love and legal ceremonies—the 
secondary wife hath a provoking habit of revert- 
ing to the past ; and by way of reply to Brown’s 
expostulations, she fixeth a lack-a-daisical gaze 
upon the features of the ‘departed one, as much 
as to say 
“Ah me! 

Seeing what I have seen—seeing what I see !”’ 
and then Brown waxeth warm, as is most natural, 
and asketh, ‘‘ why the d-v-] she married him ?” 
and she replies, ‘‘ she cannot tell !” and sobs, and 
sighs, and putteth her handkerchief to her eyes to 
intimate the presence or hide the absence of tears, 
as it may happen. Now this wounds Brown’s 
self-love :—-he taketh the pet with his dinner, and 
Mrs. Brown neglecteth to press him to eat, but 
continueth to wipe her nose, and rub her eyes, 
and look mournfully and tenderly at Smith. Then 
up jumps Brown from the table, wroth exceeding- 
ly, and he seizes his hat, and hies him forth, and 
proceeds to the tavern, and calls for strong drink 
and the newspaper; and lo! when the clock 
strikes twelve, his nightcap remaineth unoccupied, 
and his head resteth not on its own proper conju- 
gal pillow, 


THE SORROWS OF WERTER. 


ISS ALICE, or, as she called 

herself, Miss Alicia, Gaperl- 

ing, was a small featured, affec- 

ted little woman, about the age 

of seven or eight and thirty; 

she lived in the village of Hors- 

ingdean, and gradually, from 

being the youngest at tea par- 

ties, after eating at side tables 

through her teens, and flirting 

through five or six generations 

of curates and attorneys, she 

found herself still with her 

maiden name, butrather looked 

up to asa senior in the society. 

It was easy, from the style of her conversation, 
to discover what novel she had been last study- 
ing; as she uniformly made the heroine of it her 
model, and was gay or melancholy, dashing or 
sentimental, just as the author had described. I 
was assured that, after studying Rob Roy, she 
covered her locks with a man’s hat and was thrown 
by her donkey, generally the most patient and 
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pacific of quadrupeds, into a ditch half filled with | sighed Miss Alicia; “oh, yes, it must be love, 
water, in trying to gallop over a hedge in imita- | He has seen his soul’s idol plighted to another; 
tion of the hunting exploits of Diana Vernon. | he has seen his rival happy; he has retired from 

One evening a party of the village fashionables | the uncongenial society of the world to ejaculate 
were assembled at her house at tea. Among the| words of comfort to his own bruised spirit.”— 
guests was Mr. Mordent, an eccentric old gentle- | «« Perhaps,” said Mr. Mordent, with his usual 
man, who, in spite of the most benignant look | smile, ‘* perhaps, Miss Alicia, for you know the 
and the kindest manners in the world, was an ob- | best of us are liable to be led astray, “* he may be 
ject of general dislike to the neighborhood, and of | a swindler come down to prey on the unwary: 
particular aversion to Miss Alicia. His remarks, | but luckily for us, we have neither beauty nor 
however severe, could scarcely be taken amiss, | youth, nor riches enough to tempt him; so you 
as in any point where he blamed another he was see gray hairs and poverty are as surea protec. 
sure to lay the heaviest burden on himself; and | tion to weakness as even wisdom or experience.” 
who can quarrel with a man for accusing one of | This he accompanied with a congratulatory shake 
a fault, of which he confesses that he himself is| of the hand, as, greatly to the company’s relief, 
even more guilty? he rose to take his leave. But they still heard 

‘«It is, indeed, a most interesting volume,” said | him at the door talking with great kindness and 
Miss Alicia, looking very sentimental. “ His | conscension to Betty, the maid, who had unfor- 
declaration of love is one of the finest scenes in| tunately lost an eye :—‘ My dear Betty, take care 
the world, and so very, very natural ; don’t you | of: the night air, it is very hurtful to the eyes. 
think so, Mr. Mordent ?*—‘* My dear Miss Gap- | You and I, who have partly lost our sight, should 
erling,” said the gentleman thus referred to, with | be very careful of what remains. It cannot pos- 


‘ . “sey, . 
one of his sweetest smiles, “ people at our time | sibly remain to us long. Ah! Betty, Betty, we 


of life should never express any opinion of a love 
scene, We must leaveit to those who are twenty 
years younger than we are.”—*‘ Well,” said the 
lady, tossing her head, and glancing contemptu- 
ously at her benevolent looking guest, “I only 
said I thought it very natural. And then they are 
both so handsome; Sir Charles so gallant and 
bold, and Annabella so beautiful with her bright 
black eyes—”’—*‘ Ah Miss Alicia, Miss Alicia, 
you and I, who never owed any thing to nature 
in the way of good looks, should have strength 
of mind enough to despise the advantages of 
beauty, and be reconciled to the plainness that 
fate has bestowed onus. Nobody will ever think 
less of you and me because we happen to be old 
and ugly.” 

This was said with one of his most friendly 
looks, and the lady thought it better to turn to 
some other subject, as she considered herself too 
much a ** woman of mind” to show her vexation. 
She addressed herself, therefore, to Mrs. Tomp- 
kins, who was as unintellectual a being as a wo- 
man with a red face and the name of Tompkins 
ought to be, and inquired if there were any news 
in the village. 

** No indeed, Miss Alice, there’s no news at all, 
except that Mr. Tompkins has let the cottage.» — 
** Indeed !” cried Miss Alicia, “*and who is going 
to live with the eglantine and roses, in thatymost 
beautiful and romantic retirement? Oh, what a 
place for a poet or a lover! He must be a man 
of mind.” 

**T do not know the gentleman’s name, and 
nothing at all about his mind, except that he seems 





to have a mind to live very retired,’—* Is it love ?” 


shall both be stone blind soon.” 

A week had nearly passed, and Miss Alicia’s 
endeavors to ascertain the quality of the stranger 
had hithertoo been in vain; at least she had ac- 
quired no certain information on which to ground 
her theory. She had never even seen the indi- 
vidual in question; but had been informed that 
he was little and stout, and had a sallow and wan 
complexion. She had also been informed that he 
was without a name. “O Miss Alicia!” said 
one of the Miss Tompkins, ‘‘ only think ; pa’s 
lodger has never a name!” ‘* How child, never 
aname! He is a Bel-tenebroso; he has leit his 
natal halls : it is just as I suspected, he isin love.’ 
“La! Miss Alicia, how can you say so? | am 
sure he is not worth being in love with! Sucha 
thin, sallow, withered, little mamnikin. 1 would 
not say thank ye for a dozen such any day.” 

“ A letter has come to the post office, directed 
‘U. U. Cauliflower Hut, to be forwarded immeti- 
ately, they were just going to send it up when 
the little man came down. Will you not come 
out and see him? he is such a queer little object, 
you cannot think.” 

On arriving at the library a stranger was stand- 
ing at the counter, but unfortunately with hisface 
entirely hidden from any one in the shop. He 
was engaged in reading, and accompanied the pe- 
rusal with sundry pshaws! and hems! which, to 
Miss Alicia’s excited imagination, bore a great It 
semblance to groans, She caught a glimpse ° 
the point of a very snub nose, which was rather 
more red than the points of heroes’ noses are 1- 
agined to be ; and, in a husky voice, he muttered 
something to the librarian, of which only “ miset- 
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able epistle,” met the ears of Miss Alicia. Hop- 
ing to attract the stranger's attention, she simpered, 
as she turned over the leaves of a volume, “ A 
delightful book ! Oh, how I have wept over these 
unutterable woes!” The stranger turned about 
with wonder at this heroic speech, and gazed on 
the fair speaker, His eyes, which appeared red 
and bleared to Miss Tompkins, to Miss Alicia 
seemed swimming in tears, and inflamed with 
weeping. 

“Yes!” she continued, **‘ who could bear such 
treatment from a woman as he from his unkind 
Charlotte! I have sighed for hours over his mis- 
ery, and shed many a tender happy tear over the 
sorrows of the disconsolate Werter!”—‘* My 
eyes!” cried the stranger, “have they got me 
down in a book already ?”-—‘* You, sir!” said 
Miss Alicia, in the greatest agitation, “‘ you, sir! 
Do I then speak to the injured, loving, amiable, 
disconsolate, and afflicted Werter ?”—‘‘ To be sure 
you do, all that, and an unconscionable deal more. 
‘Gal, madam, my sorrows are enough to drive a 
man mad,”—* I congratulate myself. I am pro- 
foundly happy to have encountered the melancho- 
ly lover. So the ball had no effect? you did not 
kill yourself ? you recovered ? But still love your 
Charlotte, still write to her in those touching 
strains, still kiss her hand-writing in return, though 
the drying-sand grit in your teeth ?” 

During this address the little red-nosed gentle 
He stood with 


man looked utterly confounded. 
his hands in his pockets and his eyes fixed on the 
speaker: and after she had concluded he still 
gazed on her for sometime, and slowly muttering 
“kill yourself, love your Charlotte, kiss her 
hand-writing with the sand gritting in your teeth, 
—poor lady! you’re rather cracked in the upper 


story, I expect.” Saying this and shaking his 
head he walked out of the shop, and had disap- 
peared before she recovered from her astonish- 
ment, 

It is impossible to describe th feelings of Miss 
Alicia on this momentous occasion. Joy at meet- 
ing with so distinguished a character, and surprise 
at his unceremonious behavior, together with an 
eager desire of discovering the cause of his retire- 
ment, threw the unhappy damsel into a fever of 
curiosity. Long did she ponder on the means to 
be pursued to acquire the wished-for information ; 
and at last she resolved to carry on her approaches 
by means of an anonymous letter. Accordingly, 
next day, after many hours severe application, 
and going over all the romantic letters of the kind 
she had ever met with, she sent /her one-eyed 
maid to Cauliflower Hut, with the following epis- 
tle; and recollecting that U. U. was the address 
mentioned by Miss Tompkins, she directed it «* To 
the Unfortunate Unknown,” 





‘One of the softer sex, whose bosom palpi- 
tates with sympathetic emotions, offers the tribute 
of her condolence to the Hermit of tne Hut. To 
soothe the unhappy’s woes, and pour the balm of 
consolation into the bosom of disaster, through 
the funnel of sympathy, is a task fit for angels, 
or even for Oriana herself. Thy sorrows, oh 
miserable and over-clouded with griefs! are well 
known, Thy Charlotte’s cruelty has awakened 
an echo of platonism and pity for thee in every 
one who has a heart. But wherefore resign thy- 
self to solitude and suffering? Wherefore mourn 
over the past, or, gracious Heaven! wherefore 
muse on the means of self-destruction? The pis- 
tol, once ineffectual, may be fatal next time. And 
oh! above all remember that thy Charlotte, hap- 
less Werter! is the wife of another !” 

After having dispatched this sublime effusion, 
she waited impatiently the arrival of Mrs. Tomp- 
kins and a few of the other village magnates to 
tea,:—*‘ It is so odd,” said Miss Alicia, *‘ that one 
so well known should ever have come to settle in 
our quiet neighborhood: and he speaks English, 
too, remarkably well, but still I can trace the for- 
eign accent.”—* Is he a foreigner ?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Tompkins, in manifest alarm, “ Dear me, I 
hope Mr. T. has seen into his means, for it would 
be a great loss to us if he can’t pay the fifteen 
pounds for the cottage *—‘*Oh, my dear Mrs. 
Tompkins, if you had seen his letters; they 
breathe such purity of sentiments, such delicacy 
of thought, that though all his love is addressed 
to another’s wife ”»—«« Oh, the nasty, sallow- 
faced, red-nosed, little, ugly rascal! What! all 
that nonsense and flummery to another man’s 
wife! I won’t allow him to stay at the cottage! 
I have daughters to protect; and besides, who 
knows but the whipper snapper might begin wri- 
ting some of his abominable letters to me /” 

Mr. Mordent was just smiling before one of his 
kind and friendly responses, when the door open- 
ed, and, to the horror of the whole party, the 
stranger walked into the room,—“ Servant, ladies,” 
he said, in the same husky voice as before, “I 
tuke the liberty of coming in here to ask if you 
haven't a girl, madam, as wants an eye ?”—‘T 
have, sir,” said Miss Alicia, ‘a domestic, who, 
by the will of fate and the blow of a stick, is de- 
prived of one of her ocular members.”—* I know’d 
it—and what the devil business have you, madam, 
for to send your blinking maid with this here let- 
ter tomy house? Who told you as ever I was 
an Unfortunate Unknown ?’—* Sir,” replied the 
lady, ‘deprived as you are of your Charlotte—” 
—* My Charlotte !—I know I’m deprived of her ; 
more’s my luck in getting free from her; and how 
dared you for to say she was another man’s wife ? 
—She is my wife—worse luck, say I.” 
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“I perceive, sir,” said Mr. Mordent, “‘ you are 
a gentleman of great forbearance and observation. 


The lady I fear has mistaken you for another 


gentleman of the same name, A cousin german 


most probably.” 


“ Well, sir, that may be as it may. But it is 


rather too hard to be plagued with letters from a 
crazy old maid.”— 
Werter,” sighed the bewildered Alice. 
is my name, madam, since you will find people’s 
names out—Samuel Whirter. I kept a shop and 


sold combs, silver thimbles, and such like, till my 
wife—Charlotte is her name—she takes it into her 


head to be master. Everything was a going to 
tack and ruin; 
things about—not a bit. She nearly pecked this 
here eye out with a real tortoiseshell comb, and 
dismolished two of my teeth with a lady’s work 


box. So when she set off for her diversion I sold 


off the stock, and left her an allowance to be paid | 
by a neighbor when she comes back ;—and 1! 
comes away down here with the property I have| to get Trolloppy in America. 
unhappy wight !—was the pioneer spirit that has 


saved, hoping for peace and quietness; when, 
instead of that, I gets nothing but letters about 
sympathy, and balms, and funnels.” 


**But oh! most melancholy 
“Whirter 


and she did not mind throwing 


THE GOBLIN OF AVIGNON. . 


UDGING from a hasty perusal, 

5 we think that Dickens has suc- 

Y ceeded in ‘ turning out” a toler- 

QA ably clever book of traveling 

sketches, though it is our opin- 

ion that his taste for fiction has 

led him intoa very liberal quan- 

tity of embellishment—fully as 

much so as in his ‘* American 

Notes,” though he has used dif- 

ferent colors. Here, he was 

marvelously fond of trumping 

up, or presenting, the most pro- 

minent points on the dark side 

' of the picture—in his “ Travel- 

ing Letters” he has not forsaken the old English 
custom of getting poetic on the Rhone, sentimen- 
tal at Verona or Mantua, and historical at Rome. 
It is as fashionable for Englishmen to get marvel- 


| stricken on the continent of Europe as for them 
Childe Harold— 





| 

| 

=| aye 

we them all a rhapsodizing, and they would as 
| soon think of loving us Yankees as not to write 


** So you are not Werter after all!” said Miss| sentiment from London to Constantinople, and 


Alicia, “ but only a merchant of combs and thim- 
bles—how cruelly I have been deceived !” 


THE FLOWER OF TREMAYNE. 
BY LAWRENCE LABREE. 


THERE was weeping, there was wailing 
For Tremayne’s castle flower, 
And the sun whose beams with joyous gleams 
Had lighted keep and tower, 
Had sought his rest in rosy west, 
Where night’s murk drapery falls, 
And left the gloom of moldering tomb 
Within that castle’s walls. 


From gothic porch of ancient church, 
A train had passed that morn 

Of nobles gay in proud array, 
And high dames nobly born— 

A bridal train—the Lord Tremayne, 
With bounding heart of pride, 

Had given away his daughter May 
To be Earl Rupert’s bride. 


Now stiff and cold, in winding fold, 
The virgin bride was sleeping, 

While dark despair was hovering there, 
Her gloomy vigil keeping ; 

For never more with hope shall soar 
Young Rupert's heart—oh never ! 

A hallowed grave’s ’neath minster nave— 
*Tis buried there forever ! 


New York, June, 1846. 


thence to the sources of the Nile. 

This reminds us that a Jate arrival from Europe 
brought us a “ Pictorial Times,” with a flaming 
representation of a “* Skirmish between the Mex- 
icans and Americans,” in which the Americans 
are represented as negroes, fighting bare-headed 
and bare-footed. Now, we will not do the talent- 
ed artist so much injustice as to suppose that he 
either meant to be funny or malicious, but give 
him the full credit of ignorance, in common with 
ene of his brethren, who believe that the 

d Yankees” are a little the ugliest and 
ee set of barbarians that ever ran wild, and 
ate bread “ only fit for hogs.” 

Perhaps, however, we are going from our in- 
tent; for we propésed this little preface only as 
introductory to the following clever sketch which 
we have found in Mr. Dickens’s really interesting 
book. The author has arrived at Avignon, and 
after breakfast the next morning, he sallies forth 
“to see the lions,” and discourseth as follows, 
respecting 

‘THE GOBLIN OF AVIGNON.” 

Such a delicious breeze was blowing in, fiom 
the north, as made the walk delightful, though the 
pavement-stones, and stones of the walls and 
houses, were far too hot to have a hand laid on 
them comfortably. 

We went, first of all, up a rocky height, to the 


* Picrures From Iraty. By Charles Dickens. New 
York: Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
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cathedral; where Mass was performing to an 
auditory very like that of Lyons; namely, several 
old women, a baby, and a very self-possessed dog, 
who had marked out for himself a little course or 
platform for exercise ; beginning at the altar-rails 
and ending at the door; up and down which con- 
stitutional walk, he trotted, during the service, as 
methodically and calmly, as any old gentleman 
out of doors. It isa bare old church, and the 
paintings in the roof are sadly defaced by time and 
damp weather; but the sun was shining in, splen- 
didly, through the red curtains of the windows, 
and glittering on the altar furniture; and it looked 
as bright and cheerful as need be. 

Hard by the cathedral stands the ancient Palace 
of the Popes, of which one portion is now a com- 
mon jail: and another, a noisy barrack ; while 
gloomy suites of state apartments, shut up and 
deserted, mock their own old state and glory, like 
the embalmed bodies of kings. But we neither 
went there, to see state-rooms, nor soldiers’ quar- 
ters, nor a common jail—though we dropped some 
money into a prisoner’s box outside, while the 
prisoners, themselves, looked through the iron 
bars, high up; and watched us eagerly. We 
went to see the ruins of the dreadful rooms in 
which the Inquisition used to sit. 

A little, old, swarthy woman, with a pair of 
flashing black eyes,—proof that the world hadn’t 


conjured down the devil within her, though it had 
had between sixty and seventy years to do it in, 
—came out of the Barrack Cabaret, of which she 
was the keeper, with some large keys in her 
hands, and marshaled us the way that we should 


go. How she told us, on the way, that she was 
a Government Officer (concierge du palais apostol:- 
que,) and had been, for I don’t know how many 
years; and how she had shown these dungeons 
to princes ; and how she was the best of dungeon 
demonstrators ; and how she had resided in the 
palace from an infant,—had been born there, if I 
recollect right,—I needn’t relate. But such a 
fierce, little, rapid, sparkling, energetic, she-devil 
Inever beheld. She was alight and flaming, all 
the time. Her action was violent in the extreme. 
She never spoke, without stopping expressly for 
the purpose. She stamped her feet, clutched us 
by the arms, flung herself into attitudes, hammer- 
ed against walls with her keys, for mere empha- 
sis: now whispered as if the Inquisition were 
there still: now shrieked as if she were on 
the rack herself; and had a mysterious, hag-like 
way with her fore-finger, when approaching the 
remains of some new horror; looking back and 
walking stealthily, and making horrible grimaces 





—that might alone have qualified her to walk up 
and down a sick man’s counterpane, to the exclu- 
sion of all other figures, through a whole fever. | 


Passing through the court-yard, among groups 
of idle soldiers, we turned off by a gate, which 
this She-Goblin unlocked for our admission, and 
locked again behind us; and entered a narrow 
court, rendered narrower by fallen stones and 
heaps of rubbish ; part of it choking up the mouth 
of a ruined subterranean passage, that once com- 
municated (or is said to have done so) with an- 
other castle on the opposite bank of the river. 
Close to this court-yard is a dungeon—we stood 
within it, in another minute—in the dismal tower 
des oubliettes, where Rienzi was imprisoned, fast- 
ened byan iron chain to the very wall that stands 
there now, but shut out from the sky which now 
looks down into it, A few steps brought us to 
the Cachots, in which the prisoners of the Inquisi- 
tion were confined for forty-eight hours after their 
capture, without food or drink, that their constancy 
might be shaken, even before they were con- 
fronted with their gloomy judges. The day has 
not got in there yet. They are still small cells, 
shut in by four unyielding close, hard walls; still 
profoundly dark ; still massively doored and fast- 
ened, as of old. 

Goblin, looking back as I have described, went 
softly on, into a vaulted chamber, now used as a 
store-room; once the chapel of the holy office. 
The place where the tribunal sat, was plain, The 
platform might have been removed but yesterday. 
Conceive the parable of the Good Samaritan upon 
the wall! But it was painted there, and may be 
traced yet. 

High up in the jealous wall, are niches where 
the faltering replies of the accused were heard 
and noted down. Many of them had been brought 
out of the very cell we had just looked into, so 
awfully—along the same stone passage. We had 
trodden in their very footsteps. 

Iam gazing around me, with the horror that 
the place inspires, when Goblin clutches me by 
the wrist, and lays: not her skinny finger, but the 
handle of a key, upon her lip. She invites me, 
with a jerk, to follow her. Idoso, She leads 
me out into a room adjoining—a rugged room, 
with a funnel-shaped, contracting roof, open at 
the top, to the bright day. I ask her what it is, 
She folds her arms, leers hideously, and stares. I 
ask again. She glances round, to see that all the 
little company are there; sits down upon a mound 
of stones ; throws up her arms, and yells out, like 
a fiend, ** La Salle de la Question !” 

The Chamber of Torture! And the roof was 
made of that shape to stifle the victim’s cries! 
Oh Goblin, Goblin, let us think of this awhile, in 
silence. Peace, Goblin! Sit with your short 
arms crossed on your short legs, upon that heap 
of stones, for only five minutes, and then flame 
out again. 
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Minutes! Seconds are not marked upon the 
Palace clock, when, with her eyes flashing fire, 
Goblin is up, in the middle of the chamber; de- 
scribing, with her sun-burnt arms, a wheel of 
heavy blows. Thus it ran round! cries Goblin. 
Mash, mash, mash! An endless routine of heavy 
hammers. Mash, mash, mash! upon the sufferer’s 
limbs, See the stone trough! says Goblin. For 
the water torture! Gurgle, gurgle! swill, bloat, 
burst for the Redeemer’s honor! Suck the bloody 
rag, deep down into your unbelieving body, Here- 
tic, at every breath you draw ; and when the exe- 
cutioner plucks it out, reeking with the smaller 
mysteries of God’s own Image, know us for his 
chosen servants ; true believers in the Sermon on 
the Mount; elect disciples of Him who never did 
a miracle but to heal: who never struck a man 
with palsy, blindness, deafness, dumbness, mad- 
ness ; any one affliction of mankind; and never 
stretched his hand out, but to give relief and ease ! 

See! cries Goblin. There the furnace was; 
there they made the irons red-hot. Those holes 
supported the sharp stake, on which the tortured 
persons hung poised: dangling with their whole 
weight from the roof. ‘ But;” and Goblin whis- 
pers this; “ Monsieur has heard of this tower ? 
Yes? Let Monsieur look down, then !” 


A cold air, laden with an earthy smell, falls 
upon the face of Monsieur; for she has opened, 


while speaking, a trap-door in the wall. Mon- 
sieur looks in. Downward to the bottom, up- 
ward to the top, of a steep, dark, lofty tower; 
very dismal, very dark, very cold. The execu- 
tioner of the Inquisition, says Goblin, edging in 
her head to look down also, flung those who were 
past all further torturing, down her, “ But look! 
does Monsieur see the black stains on the wall ?” 
A glance, over his shoulders, at Goblin’s keen 
eye, shows Monsieur—and would without the aid 
of the directing-key—where they are, ‘ What 
are they?” ‘* Blood !” 

In October, 1791, when the Revolution was at 
its height here, sixty persons: men and women 
(“and priests,” says Goblin, ‘ priests:”) were 
murdered here, and hurled, the dying and the dead, 
into this dreadful pit, where a quantity of quick- 
lime was tumbled down upon their bodies, Those 
ghastly tokens of the massacre were soon no 
more ; but while one stone of the strong building 
in which the deed was done, remains upon an- 
other, there they will lie in the memories of men, 
as plain to see as the splashing of their gore upon 
the wall is now, 

Was it a portion of the great scheme of Retri- 
bution, that the cruel deed should be committed in 
this place? That a part of the atrocities and 
monstrous institutions, which had been, for scores 





of years, at work to change men’s nature, should, 
in its last service, tempt them with the ready means 
of gratifying their furious and beastly rage? 
Should enable them to show themselves, in the 
light of their frenzy, no worse than a great, solemn, 
legal establishment, in the height of its power? 
No worse! Much better! They used the Tower 
of the Forgotten, in the name of Liberty—their 
liberty; an earth-born creature, nursed in the 
black mud of the Bastille moats and dungeons, and 
necessarily betraying many evidences of its un- 
wholesome bringing up. But the Inquisition used 
it in the name of Heaven. 

Goblin’s finger is lifted; and she steals out 
again, into the chapel of the Holy Office. She 
stops at a certain part of the flooring. Her great 
effect is at hand. She waits for the rest. She 
darts at the brave Courier, who is explaining 
something ; hits him a sound rap on the hat with 
the largest key ; and bids him be silent. She as- 
sembles us all round a little trap-door in the floor, 
as rounda grave, ‘ Voila!” she darts down at 
the ring, and flings the door open with a crash, in 
her goblin energy, though it is no light weight. 
“‘ Voila les oubliettes! Voila les oubliettes! Sub- 
terranean! Frightful! Black! Terrible! Deadly! 
Les oubliettes de ]’Inquisition !” 

My blood ran cold, as I looked from Goblin 
down into the vaults, where these forgotten crea- 
tures, with recollections of the world outside—of 
wives, friends, children, brothers—starved to death, 
and made the stones ring with their unavailing 
groans, But, the thrill I felt on seeing the ac- 
cursed wall below, decayed and broken through, 
and the sun shining in through its gaping wounds, 
was like a sense of victory and triumph. I felt 
exalted with the proud delight of living, in these 
degenerate times, to see it. As if I were the hero 
of some high achievement! The light in the 
doleful vaults was typical of the light that has 
streamed in, on all persecation in God’s name, but 
which is not yet at its noon! It cannot look more 
lovely to a blind man newly restored to sight, 
than a visitor who sees it, calmly and majestically, 
treading down the darkness of that Infernal Well. 

Goblin, having shown les oubliettes, felt that her 
great coup was struck. She let the door fall with 
a crash, and stood upon it with her arms a-kimbo, 
sniffing prodigiously. 

When we left the place, I accompanied her into 
her house, under the outer gateway of the for- 
tress, to buy a little history of the building. Her 
cabaret, a dark low room, lighted by small win- 
dows, sunk in the thick wall; in the softened 
light, and with its forge-like chimney ; its little 
counter by the door, with bottles, jars, and glasses 
on it; its household implements and scraps of 
dress against the walls; and a sober looking 
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woman (she must have a congenial life of it, with 
Goblin,) knitting at the door—looked exactly like 
a picture by Ostape. 

I walked round the building on the outside, in 
a sort of dream, and yet with the delightful sense 
of having awakened from it, of which the light, 
down in the vaults, had given me the assurance, 
The immense thickness and giddy height of the 
walls; the enormous strength of the massive 
towers; the great extent of the building; its 
gigantic proportions, frowning aspect, and barba- 
rous irregularity, awaken awe and wonder. The 
recollection of its opposite old uses—an impreg- 
nable fortress, a luxurious palace, a horrible pri- 
son, a place of torture, the court of the Inquisition 
—at one and the same time, a house of feasting, 
fighting, religion, and blood—gives to every stone 
in its huge form a fearful interest, and imparts 
new meaning to its incongruities, J could think 
of little however, then, or long afterward, but the 
sun in the dungeons, The palace coming down 
to be the Jounging-place of noisy soldiers, and 
being forced to echo their rough talk and common 
oaths, and to have their garments fluttering from 
its dirty windows, was some reduction of its state, 
and something to rejoice at; but the day in its 
cells, and the sky for the roof of its chambers of 
cruelty—that was its desolation and defeat. If I 
had seen it in a blaze from ditch to rampart, I 
should have felt that not light, nor all the light in 
all the fire that burns, could waste it, like the sun- 
beams in its secret council-chamber, and its pri- 
sons, 

Before I quit this Palace of the Popes, let me 
translate from the little history I mentioned just 
now, a short anecdote, quite appropriate to itself, 
connected with its adventures. 

* An ancient tradition relates, that in 1441,a 
nephew of Pierre de Lude, the Pope’s legate, seri- 
ously insulted some distinguished ladies of Avig- 
non, whose relations, in revenge, seized the young 
man, and horribly mutilated him. For several 
years the legate kept Ais revenge within his own 
breast, but he was not the less resolved upon its 
gratification at last. He even made, in the ful- 
ness of time, advances toward a comple recon- 
ciliation ; and when their apparent sincerity had 
prevailed, he invited to a splendid banquet, in this 
palace, certain families, whole families, whom he 
sought to exterminate. The utmost gayety ani- 
mated the repast ; but the measures of the legate 
were well taken. When ‘the dessert was on the 
board, a Swiss presented himself, with the an- 
nouncement that a strange ambassador solicited 
an extraordinary audience. The legate excusing 
himself, for the moment, to his guests, retired, 
followed by his officers. Withiri a few moments 
afterward, five hundred persons were reduced to 
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ashes: the whole of that wing of the building 
having been blown into the air with a terrible ex- 
plosion !” 

The Pictures from Italy form the sixty-third 
number of the “ Library of Choice Reading.” 


BENEFACTORS. 
BY JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


HE home of Lopez was 
only a cottage ; but it was 
situated beneath the beau- 
tiful sky of Andalusia, in 
the little bishopric of Jaen, 
at the flowery foot of Sierra 
Morena. His daughter, 
Inesilla, his only child— 
his gentle, his lovely, his darling Inesilla—dwelt 
with him there. He regretted riches only on one 
account. His loss of them must interrupt the ed- 
ucation of his daughter. 

“<Tnesilla,” said he to her, “‘I have often ren- 
dered services ; but no one comes to render services 
tome, There isno such thing in the world as 
generosity.” 

‘«The numbers of the ungrateful would seem 
to prove the contrary,” replied Inesilla, “* Ingra- 
titude would be less common, if we knew how to 
appropriate our benefactions; but the rich and 
powerful, hemmed in as they are by mercenaries, 
parasites, and adventurers, are intercepted by this 
mob of slaves, from conveying to virtuous indi- 
gence the noble kindness which may relieve with- 
out degrading. We should know the characters of 
those whom we oblige, before we do them services. 
We listen to our hearts, and are deceived. You 
have yourself done this, and more than once.” 

“T own it. I ownit. I was in the wrong.” 

The conversation was interrupted by a clap of 
thunder. A rapid storm darkened the horizon. 
Lopez thought no more of the ungrateful. All 
resolutions of future caution vanished. He flew 
to fling open the large gate of his cottage yard, 
that the wayfarer might be sheltered beneath his 
cart-shed from the tempest, whose roar was now 
redoubled by the mountain echoes. 

A brilliant carriage, drawn by six mules, at 
once drove in. Don Fernando descended from it ; 
had his servants and his mules placed under the 
shed, and presented himself at the door of the 
cottage of Lopez. Inesilla opened it, and Don 
Fernando paused with wonder, to meet beneath 
the lowly thatch a form so sylph-like, and a face 
so refined. The courtly bearing of Lopez seemed 
to create no less surprise ; his astonishment, the 
earnestness of his questions, the interest he seem- 
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ed to take in everything relating to the old man, 
stimulated Lopez to tell the story of his misfor- 
tunes, ending with the moral which his daughter 
had deduced from them. 

Fernando heard him with intense attention. 

“« By the sword of the Cid!” cried he, “that 
daughter of thine is a philosopher! ‘We should 
know the character of those whom we oblige, 
before we do them services; and I bless the 
storm,” added he, tears starting to his eyes, 
“‘which has acquainted me with thee and thine. 
But we should also bear in mind another truth of 
which thy daughier’s philosophy seems not to be 
aware. We should also know the characters of 
those by whom we are obliged, before we let them 
do us services,” 

The words of Don Fernando sank deep into the 
heart of Lopez. He felt he had at last found one 
with whom he wished he could exchange situa- 
tions, merely that he could render so worthy a 
man a service, 

Don Fernando seemed to be animated with a 
similar yearning toward poor Lopez. 

** But, Lopez,” added he, “it is not from words 
that characters are to be learned. We must look 
to actions. From these I would teach you mine. 
Lopez, [ am rich, and I am not heartless, You 
have bestowed on me the only kindness in your 
power. Do not be offended. I must not be num- 
bered among the ungrateful. Your fortune must 
be restored. Deign, till we can bring that about, 
to let me be your banker.” 

“‘ There is nothing I have to wish for, on my 
own accouut,” said Lopez; ‘ but my dear girl, 
though still in the bloom of early youth, has for 
along while been interrupted in her education, 
Poor darling, she has no associates of her own 
age and sex about her—no one to supply the 
place of a mother. The warmest affection of a 
father never can make up for wants like these.” 

“TI have an aunt,” replied Fernando, “* who 
inhabits Cazorla with her two daughters,both much 
about the age of your Inesilla. In this family 
are blendid inexhaustible amiableness, enlightened 
religion, deep and varied acquirements, Deprived 
of the gifts of fortune, they have nothing to live 
on but a moderate pension, of which their virtues, 
the duties of humanity, and the claims of relation- 
ship, concur in rendering it imperative on me to 
force their acceptance Cazorla is situated not far 
hence; just on the skirts of the Vega—a site of 
surpassing beauty, Go, yourself, in my name. 
Find my noble relation. Confide to her your Ine- 
silla.” 

Lopez, scarcely hearing him out, caught his 
hands, and bathed them with tears of gratitude. 

It was not long before Inesilla was conducted 





by her father to the aunt of Fernando, from whom 
and from her daughters, she received a most affec- 
tionate welcome; while Lopez, disabused of his 
prejudices against the world, regained his cottage, 
satisfied with himself and others, and silently and 
seriously resolved never more to think slightingly 
of human nature, and go often and see his daugh- 


ter. 
One day he was pondering on his recollections 


of Fernando, on his delicate liberality, and on his 
profound proverb, when, casting his eyes uncon- 
sciously around, they rested upon a lowly tree, 
where a poor little orphan-dove, left alone ere the 
down had enough thickened to shield it from the 
evening chill, forsaken, as it was, by all nature, 
filled its forlorn nest with feeble wailings, At 
that moment, from the mighty summit of the Sierra 
Morena, a bird of prey—(it was a vulture !)—out- 
spreading his immense wings, pointed his flight 
downward toward the lamenting dove, and for 
some time hung hovering above the tree which 
held her cradle. Lopez was instantly on the alert 
for means to rescue the helpless little victim, when 
he thought he could perceive that at the sight of 
the vulture, the infant dove ceased to moan, flut- 
tered joyously, and stretched toward him her open 
beak. In truth, he really beheld, ere long, the 


terrible bird gently descending, charged with a 
precious booty, toward his baby protégee, and 


lavishing on her the choicest nutriment, with a 
devotedness unknown to vulgar vultures. 

** Most wonderful!” cried the good Lopez. 
‘How unjust Iwas! How blind! I refused to 
believe in beneficence. I find it even among vul- 
tures !” 

Lopez could not grow weary of this touching 
sight. Day after day he returned to watch it. It 
opened to him sources of exquisite and inexhausti- 
ble meditation, He was enraptured to see inno- 
cence strengthened under the wing of power—the 
weak succored by the strong ; and the transition 
from the nest of the dove to his gentle Inesilla, in 
happiness at Cazorla, protected by one of the rich 
and powerful, was so natural, that he returned 
home, blessing Don Fernando and the vulture. 

Already had the light down on the little dove 
deepened into silvery feathers; already, from 
branch to branch, had she essayed her timid flight 
upon her native tree; already could her beak, 
hardened and sharpened, grasp its nourishment 
with ease. 

One day the vulture appeared with the accus- 
tomed provender, He eyed his adopted intently. 
The dove that day looked peculiarly innocent and 
beautiful. Her form was round and full. Her 
air delightfully engaging. The vulture paused. 
He seemed for a moment to exult that he had 
reared a creature so fair. Ona sudden he pounced 
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into the nest. In an instant the dove was de- 
voured ! 

Lopez witnessed this: he stood amazed and 
puzzled, like Gargantua, on the death of his wife 
Badebec, 

“Great powers!” exclaimed Lopez, “‘ what do 
I behold !” 

The good man was surprised that a vulture 
should have eaten a dove, when only the reverse 
would have been the wonder. 

The former association in his mind between his 
daughter and the dove rushed back upon him, 
He was almost mad. 

“ My Inesilla, my dove,” shrieked he to him- 
self “is also under the protection of a vulture— 
a great lord—a man of prey—hence ! hence !” 

He ran: he flew. He repeated to himself a 
hundred times upon the way— 

“ We should know the character of those by whom 
we are obliged, before we let them do us services !” 

And with this upon his lip he arrived, breath- 
less, at Cazorla. He darted to the retreat where 
he had left his daughter— 


Merciful Providence ! 


+ * + * * * 


Reader! 1 see you are almost as much pleased 
as Inesilla was, that Lopez saved his daughter. 


RAMBLES IN A LIBRARY. 


WILLIAM TELL. 

Tue author of the Alpenstock says, “ though a 
tower stands upon the spot where, according to 
the legend, Tell’s little boy was placed against a 
tree with the apple upon his head, to await the 
adventurous shaft from his father’s bow, that epi- 
sode in history, as well as others of a like nature, 
may be considered as mere popular embellish- 
ments, as they have no sufficient evidence, either 
historical or traditional to support them.” 

This celebrated story has been a great traveler, 
and its true origin is to be found in Scandinavia, 
as related by the historian Saxo-Grammaticus. 
Harald Blaatand, or Blue Tooth, commanded Pal- 
natoko, who was the instructor of his son Svein, 
and a most expert archer that continually boasted 
of his skill, to pierce an apple on his own son’s 
head with his first arrow. Toko, compelled to 
obey, exhorted his son not tomove. He then took 
out three arrows, the first of which was success- 
ful, for with it he struck the apple without injur- 
ing his boy, The king inquired why he took out 
three arrows. ‘‘ To have shot youif I had killed 
my son,” was the answer. During the rebellion 
of the Prince Svein, Toko, in revenge for the 





danger of his son, stabbed Harald, who fled woun- 
ded to Jomsburg, the city of pirates, where he 
soon died, in 985. ; 

We have the same story also in a black letter 
ballad, entitled ‘* Adam Bell, Clym of the Cloughe, 
and William Cloudesle.” These three were in- 
troduced to shoot before the king. The butts, or 
dead-marks, set up by the king’s archer, were cen- 
sured by Cloudesle, who said— 

I hold him never no good archer 

That shooteth at butts so wide— 
and having procured two * hasell roddes” he set 
them up at the distance of four hundred yards 
from each other. His first attempt, contrary to the 
expectation of the king, was successful, for 

Cloudesle with a bearying arowe 
Clave the wand in two. 
The king, much surprised at the performance, told 
him he was the best archer that he ever saw. 
Cloudesle then proposed to show him a more ex- 
traordinary proof of his skill, and tied his eldest 
son, a child only seven years old, to a stake, pla- 
cing an apple on his head. When he bound his 
son, he charged him not to move, and turned his 
face from him that he might not be intimidated by 
seeing the arrow directed toward him, Then were 
one hundred and twenty yards measured from the 
stake, and Cloudesle went to the end of the mea- 
surement, first entreating the spectators to be 
silent, 
And then drew out a fayre brode arowe, 
His bowe was grete and long, 
He set that arowe in his bowe 
That was both styffe and strong. 


Then Cloudesle cleft the apple in two, 
As many a man myght see, 

Over God’s forode, sayde the king, 
That he should shote at me. 


The king is made to say previous to this won- 
derful feat, 


For if thou touche his hede or gowne 
In syghte that men may see, 

Bye all the saints that sit in heaven. 
I'll hang you up all three. 

A nobleman, in his tour, lately published, says 
—‘ I have been assured by several persons, whose 
testimony I could not doubt, that they have them- 
selves seen the Ukranian peasants, who wore their 
hair long, go and place themselves against the 
trunks of trees, raising their locks as far above 
their heads as they would reach, while others 
would take aim at a certain distance, and fling 
their hatchets with so much dexterity as to cut the 
hair in two parts, and drive the instruments deep 
into the trunks of the trees!” This frightful feat 
surpasses that of Palnatoko and Cloudesle “all 
the world to nothing.” 
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QUEEN MARY’S (OF SCOTS) PORTRAIT. 
Tue picture in possession of the Hamilton family 
is perhaps the only original now extant, of Mary 
when she was the wife of Francis the Second. 
It is finely painted, but seems never to have been 
retouched, and had been set with diamonds when 
presented to the duke of Chatelerault. 

The idea of the head is so different from that 
called Queen Mary at Chiswick, that it renders 
the genuineness of the latter very questionable; 
though some pictures of the same princess during 
her imprisonment in England, after she turned fat 
and unwieldy, and her eyes sunk, are undoubted 
originals, As to the head in black velvet tipped 
with ermine, the real story of it is as follows. A 
life of Mary being to be published in French, the 
author applied to a Scotch gentleman at Paris (the 
Chevalier Ramsay we believe), to write to Scot- 
land for a drawing of Queen Mary. None of 
the Duke of Hamilton’s family being on the spot, 
the housekeeper did not think he was at liberty to 
suffer the picture to be copied ; and the painter to 
whom the commission was sent (given?) rather 
than disappoint either himself, or his correspon- 
dent, took the drawing for the plate from a jolly 
black girl, a baker’s daughter in the neighbor- 
hood, 

MACBETH. 
Macsetn, says Sir Walter Scott, broke no law of 
hospitality in his attempt on Duncan’s life. He 
attacked and slew the king at a place called Both- 
gowan, or the Smith’s house, near Elgin, in 1039, 
and not, as has been supposed, in his own castle 
of Inverness, The act was bloody, as was the 
complexion of the times; but in very truth, the 
claim of Macbeth to the throne according to the 
rule of Scottish succession, was better than ‘hat 
of Duncan. Asa king, the tyrant so much ex- 
claimed against was, in reality, a firm, just, and 
equitable prince. Early authorities show us no 
such persons as Banquo and his son Fleance, nor 
have we reason to think that the latter ever fled 
further from Macbeth than across the flat scene 
according to the stage direction. Neither were 
Banquo or his son ancestors of the house of Stu- 
art. All these things are now known, but the 
mind retains pertinaciously the impressions made 
by the imposition of genius. While the works 
of Shakspere are read, and the English language 
exists, History may say what she will, but the 
general reader will only recollect Macbeth as the 
sacrilegious usurper, and Richard as the deformed 
murderer. The genius of Shakspere having found 
the tale of Macbeth in the Scottish chronicles of 
Hollingshed, adorned it with a lustre similar to 
that with which a level beam of the sun often in- 
vests some fragment of glass, which, though 
shining at a distance with the lustre of a diamond, 





is, by a nearer investigation, discovered to be of 
no worth or estimation. 
SMOLLETT’S TOMB. 

SirvaTep on the banks of the Arno, between 
Leghorn and Pisa, in the most romantic spot that 
even the vivid imagination of an Italian could se- 
lect, rises the tomb of Smollett, the author of 
Roderick Random, &c. It is of a plain octagonal 
form, about thirty feet in height, and six feet in 
diameter at the base, which forms an apartment, 
to which there are three doors, The English who 
visit it from the port of Leghorn, have erected a 
plain marble table, surrounded with stone seats 
within; and scarcely a vessel arrives, but the 
officers and crew pay a visit to Smollett’s tomb, 
It is worthy of remark, that the tomb is covered 
with laurel, so that hardly one stone can be seen, 
and it is even bound up to clear the entrance at 
the doors. The laure] grows wild in all parts of 
Tuscany, and the homage of friends has planted 
many a slip on the tomb of departed genius — 
Four marble slabs are placed inside, with inscrip- 
tions in the Italian, Latin, Greek, and English 
languages. A recent traveler, remarking on these 
inscriptions, says ‘‘ If poor Smollett had the same 
feelings, how dreadfully unquiet must he lie under 
the weight of such execrable epitaphs.—Besides 
the wretched versification, the two first contain 
what is frequently very necessary in an epitaph, 
but what certainly cannot recommend it to those 
who knew the subject of it. They contain each 
an untruth: Smollett did not die contented in Tus- 
cany, but with the utmost regret, Smollett did 
not love everybody, but was almost as great a hater 
of his fellow-creatures as Swift himself. The 
Greek appears to have been written by some not 
very ‘learned Theban” or Beotian, who had pro- 
bably learnt logic from an Irish priest, if we may 
judge by the inconsequence of his reasoning. 
The fourth has the merit, and that alone, of a 
successful attempt to crowd into twelve lines as 
much nonsense and bad verse as the space would 
admit. 

CALAMITIES OF POETS. 
THERE is not among all the martyrologies that 
ever were penned, so rueful a narrative as the 
lives of the poets. In the comparative view of 
wretches, the criterion is not what they are doom- 
ed to suffer, but how they are doomed to bear. 
Take a being of our kind, give him a stronger 
imagination and a more delicate sensibility, which 
between them will ever engender a more ungov- 
ernable set of passions than are the usual lot of 
man, implant in him an irresistible impulse to some 
idle vagary, such as arranging wild flowers in 
fantastical nosegays, tracing the grashopper to his 
haunt by his chirping song, watching the frisks 
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of the little minnows in the sunny pool, or hunt- 
ing after the intrigues of butterflies—in short, 
send him adrift after some pursuit which shall 
eternally mislead him from the paths of lucre, and 
yet curse him with a keener relish than any man 
living for the pleasures that lucre can purchase; 
listly, fill up the measure of his woes by bestow- 
ing on him a spurning sense of his own dignity, 
and you have created a wight nearly as miserable 
as a poet, 
FEMALE SOCIETY, 
You know my opinion (said John Randolph) of 
female society. Without it we should degenerate 
into brutes. This observation applies with ten- 
fold force to young men, and those who are in the 
prime of manhood, For after a certain time of 
life, the literary man may make a shift (a poor 
one I grant) to do without the society of ladies. 
To a young man nothing is so important asa 
spirit of devotion (next to his Creator) to some 
amiable woman, whose image may occupy his 
heart, and guard it from pollution, which besets it 
on all sides. A man ought to choose his wife, as 
Mrs. Primrose did her wedding gown, for quali- 
ties that “‘ wear well.” One thing at least is true, 
that if matrimony has its cares, celibacy has no 
pleasure. A Newton, ora mere scholar, may find 
employment in study ; a man of literary taste can 
receive in books a powerful auxiliary ; but a man 
must have a bosom friend, and children round 
him, to cherish ard support the dreariness of old 
age, 
THE THREE GLASSES OF LEMONADE. 

Tue Marquis de Bropet once passed through 
Metz, going to join his regiment. He entered a 
café which was generally frequented by officers. 
These gentlemen, displeased at seeing a man not 
in uniform among them, resolved on annoying 
him, The Marquis called for a glass of lemon- 
ade. It was brought—one of the officers upset 
it, A second was called for—brought and upset. 
A third shared the same fate. 


make long friendships, I have to pay for three 
glasses of lemonade, in return for which, I must 
have the lives of three of you. My name is the 
Marquis de Bropet—there is my card and route.” 
At this the party felt silly and sorry that they had 
insulted a comrade, but they were obliged to go 
out with him. Three of them, one after another, 
fell beneath his arm, The Marquis then wiped 
his sword—bowed to the other officers, and con- 
Unued his route, 


M. H. Newman, 199 Broadway, has sent us the 
“ . . . . 

Boston Melodion,” a collection of favorite songs and 
glees, many of which are selected from the most popu- 


lar operas. We think it is the best collection of music 
that has been published for a long time, as it contains 
scarcely an air that is not pleasing to the ear. 





NEW BOOKS. 

Wirey & Putnam have issued in a neat octavo volume, 
Waddy Thompson’s Recottections or Mexico. It is 
very fairly written, and contains a vast amount of in- 
formation that must be peculiarly valuable to the pub- 
lic at the present time. We find in the work remarks 
on the climate and soil of the country, its government, 
its religion, its principal cities and its commerce. Mr. 
Thompson reviews briefly the career of Santa Anna, 
and succeeds in placing that general in a more agree- 
able position than we have before seen, particularly in 
regard to the massacre of the Alamo; and he gives 
several anecdotes that do a great deal to detract from 
the odium that has been fastened upon his name. 
Mr. T. estimates the public debt of Mexico at one 
hundred millions of dollars, of which amount more 
than sixty millions are due to foreigners, and he con- 
siders it safe to assume that the produce of the mines 
is at present from twenty-two to twenty-four millions 
of dollars pe annum, and might, with a population 
like the United States, yield four times that amount. 
We take pleasure in recommending the book to our 
readers, assured that they will be amply repaid for a 
careful and candid perusal. 

MossEs FROM AN OLD Manse. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Wiley & Putnam. 

There, if you do not find euphony enough in the 
title of this book to induce you to buy it, then there is 
no music in your soul. The title, however, is not its 
sole recommendation, for it is filled with as choice 
matter as we have found in a book for a long time. 
The ccntents comprise a series of finely written sketch- 
es, many of which have appeared in several of our 
most popular periodicals, and annuals. ‘* Roger Mal- 
vin’s Burial” is alone worth the price of the book, and 
then we have * The New Adam and Eve,” ‘* Earth’s 
Holocaust,” “The Artist of the Beautiful,” ‘ Young 
Goodman Brown,” “ Rappacini’s Daughter,” and a 
host of others, that render this volume one of the best 
specimens of American literature that has been pub- 
lished foranage. We consider Hawthorne as the only 
natural successor of Irving. W.& P. have evinced 
a commendable spirit in bringing out the works of 
American authors. These volumes form numbers 17 
and 18 of the “ Library of American Books.” 

The same house has published ‘‘ A Treatise on the 
Motive Powers which produce the Circulation of the 
Blood,” by Emma Williard. We confess our incom- 


The traveler now | petence to criticise the merits or faults of this book, 


Tose, ‘* Gentlemen,” said he, short reckonings | 


but, judging from a perusal, we do not hesitate to re- 
commend it to the faculty generally. Ifthey refuse to 
acknowledge the theory of the accomplished authoress, 
they cannot fail to be interested by the manner and 
matter of her argument. 

Harper & Brothers have recently issued— 

Tue Picrorrat History or Enctanp. This promises 
to be one of the most valuable and interesting issues 
of history that has come from the press in a long time. 
The work is not the product of one mind, but of seve- 
ral of the most eminent pens in England—each as- 
suming its appropriate department or subject. It was 
issued in England, under the “ Society for the Difusion 
of Useful Knowledge,” and presents in successive 
eras a history of the people, their religious, civil and 
military condition, with the state of their literature, 
commerce, arts, &c. For the young, it is decidedly 
the best history of England ever published, and its 
embellishments and letter-press are far superior to the 
English edition. It will be completed in about forty 
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numbers at twenty-five cents each, making four ele- 
gant octavo volumes, and will be illustrated by several 
hundred engravings. Everybody must acknowlege 
their indebtedness to the enterprising publishers by 
subscribing to this work. Numbers 1, 2 and 3 are 
published. 

VoyaGes or Discovery AND RESEARCH WITHIN THE 
Arctic Recions. By SirJohn Barrow. This isa book 
of great interest, containing accounts of voyages from 
the year 1818 to the present time, under the command 
of the several naval oflicers employed by sea and land 
in search of a northwest passage from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific ; with two attempts to reach the North 
Pole. It has been carefully abridged and arranged 
from the official narratives, and is accompanied with 
a very excellent explanatory map, and will furnish a 
deal of information ona subject that every one should 
make himself familiar with. 

Tue Noviciate ; or a Year among the English Jesu- 
its. A personal narrative, with an Essay on the Con- 


stitutions, the Confessional Morality, and History of 


the Jesuits. By Andrew Steinmetz. This powerful 
sect (the Jesuits) have excited a great deal of atten- 
tion within a few years past. Strong prejudices are 
operating against it, and in France, and some other 


countries, these feelings have savored somewhat of 


persecution, and Sue, in his ‘* Wandering Jew,” has 
exercised his powerlul abilities to throw a cloud of in- 
famy over the entire body. The reader will be likely 
to learn a great deal from Steinmetz’s work, though 
we advise him to begin with the following sentence 
which we extract from closing portions of the volume : 

“In forming his conclusions the candid reader will 
bear in mind that he is judging a body of men whose 
scientific labors alone entitle them collectively to re- 


spect and admiration ; and the irreproachable lives of 


many of them individually, compensate, to a vast ex- 
tent, for the errors of those who abused their high 

owers, their talents, and the witchery of their train- 
ing, for purposes incompatible with the design of the 
order.” 

The author estimates the numerical force of the Je- 
suits at the present time at about seven thousand of all 
ranks, though we should think that they greatly ex- 
ceeded that number. Their system of education is the 
best in the world. There is no possibility of entering 
their universities with half a head, without the certain- 
ty of coming out an accomplished and thorough scho- 
lar. Throw aside all preconceived prejudices, and we 
advise every one to whom the subject has the least 
interest, to give the ‘* Noviciate” a careful and candid 
perusal. 

IttuminaTeD Brace. This magnificent work is now 


complete, and those persons wishing to procure sets of 


the early impressions must move in time: 

Suaksrere. The illuminated and pictorial edition 
of this work has reached its eighty-sixth number, and 
so far well sustains the high character of its embellish- 
ments and letter-press. 

Tue WanperinG Jew, illustrated edition, is rapidly 
drawing to its conclusion. About four more numbers 
complete the work. 

Ricugeviev. By G. P. R. James. A cheap pocket 
edition, and one of the most popular of this author’s 
works. 

BusHraNGER OF VAN Dreman’s Lanp. By C. Row- 
croft. Library of Select Novels. 25 cents. 

ConFEssions OF A Pretty Woman. By Miss Pardoe. 
Library of Select Novels. 

Emirry Wynpuam. By the Author of “Two Old 
Men’s Tales.” A cleverly writen domestic novel, 





which, if it equal the author’s former productions, 
must be full of interest. 

LonGFELLow’s Poems. <A very neat and cheap edi- 
tion, containing the best and largest portions of Mr, 
Longtiellow’s poetical works. We trust that there is 
among us a sufficient love for “‘ native genius,” to en- 
sure a large sale of this work. The price is so mode- 
rate as to come within the means of every one. 

Evements oF Menrat Puaitosopny; containing a 
Critical Exposition of the Principal Phenomenon and 
Powers of the Human Mind. By Leicester Ambrose 
Sawyer, A.M. New York: Paine & Burgess, 60 John 
Street. 

We have not had time to examine the merits of this 
work, though we have heard it highly spoken of by 
critics who are more conversant with its merits. In 
our next number we shall endeavor to make a review 
of the book, that will do justice to its merits. 

J. W. & N. Orr, 75 Nassau street, have published a 
neat little book on Swimming, handsomely illus- 
trated with engravings. 

Leonard Scott & Co., 112 Fulton street, have issued 
Blackwood, filled, as usual, with valuable and inter- 
esting articles. 

The above books may all be found on sale at the 
store of Wm. Taylor & Co., No. 2 Astor House. 


— 


Tue New Upr-Town Bookstore. We have been 
looking in lately at this bijou of an establishment re] 
cently opened at 633 Broadway, by Henry Kernot, for 
several years past so well known to the visitors and 
purchasers at Wiley & Putnam’s. We found in his 
store an exceedingly rare collection of all the choicest 
books that have been published of late years in this 
country or Great Britain. It is worth one’s while to 
give him a call, if it be only to look at this splendid 
collection of illustrated works and gems of art. He 
has published one of the most complete catalogues to 
be found in the city, that must in itself prove a valua- 
ble reference to persons possessing, or about purchas- 
ing libraries. If you want a scarce book, Kernot is 
the gentleman to procure it for you, or tell you where 
it is to be had, if atall. He has a large list of book 
catalogues of all the principal libraries in the country, 
—this will be found a great accommodation to the cit- 
izen or stranger. His own catalogue gives the price of 
the books—an exceeding convenience. Besides this, 
Mr. Kernot is an accomplished bibliographer, and is 
certain, from his gentlemanly qualities, to make a host 
of friends in his new location. The ‘ Upper Ten 
Thousand” must acknowledge his presence among 
them by an overflow of thanks and good offices. 
“Where can I get [such a book],” inquires a lady. 
At Kernot’s. A gentleman asks, ‘ Has [such a book] 
been published in this country ?’ I really do not know 
—Kernot will tell you. 

a 

Puates For Avaust. We have put in the hands of 
the engraver, for our next number, Mount’s fine paint- 
ing of “The Dance of the Haymakers.” It was in 
the exhibition of the Academy last summer, and at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. It will be accompa- 
nied by three other plates of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter, engraved in a very superior manner. Another of 
Deas’s paintings is under way for the September num- 
ber, and several other valuable and popular subjects 
are secured for succeeding issues. 
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